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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Cassell & Company’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Adventvres and Difcovrfes of 
Captain lohn Smith. 


Sometime Prefident of Virginia and Admiral of New England. 
Newly Ordered by lonn AsuTon (avt? or of ‘‘ Chap-Books of 
the Eighteenth Century,” ‘Social Life in the Reign of 

veen Anne,”’ Etc.). With Il!vftrations Taken bv Him from 
iginal Sovrces, Printed and Pvblifhed by Cuffell & Com- 
pany, Limited. One vol., 1z2mo, 330 pages, laid paper, 
unique binding. Price, $1.25. 
* His life was one peculiarly adventurous, bordering almost 
on the romantic, and his adventures were related by himself 
and others with a terse and rugged brevity that is very charm- 


ing.” 
: Light in Lands of Darkness. 


A Record of Mission Work in Greenland, Egypt, on, Persia, 
Labrador, Sou:n Am-rica, Armenia, Ftc. y Rosert 
Younc, author of ‘‘ Modern Missions.’”” With an intro- 
duction by the Right Ho»., the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. 
Illustrated, crower 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


This volume may be considered as a second series of 
“* Modern Missions.”’ It has been issued in response to the 
general demand for a completion of the history of aé/ Protest- 
ant missions throughout the world. Such a history is now 
completed within the pages of these two volumes. 

** A book of singular value.”"— 7he Baptist. 

**We must heartily recommend this full but not dry sum- 
mary to all.” — 7he Freeman. 

“We know of no bird’s-eye view of missions so clear, con- 
densed, comprehensive, and as well informed, as may be ob- 
tained in this book.’’— Christian Leader. 


Vignettes from Invisible Life. 


By Joun Bapcock, F.R.M.S. With numerous illustrations 
specially executed for the work. One vol., r2mo, ink and 
gold dies. Price, $1.25. 

*,* A fascinating introduction to those microscopic studies 
which are attrac'ing ever-widening circles of amateurs. In 
‘* Vignettes from Invisible Life,’’ the reader is brought into 
familiarity with such strange and beautiful organizations as 
none but the microscopist dreams of. 

“ The clearness of Mr. Badcock’s style renders his elucida- 
tions of the most occult problems of microscopic science pleas- 
ant and easy reading.’’—Saturday Review. 


India: The Land and the People. 


By Sir James Carrp, K.C.B., F.R.S., etc., the English 
member of the Indian Famine Commission. One vol., 8vo, 
with map of India. Extracloth. Price, $1.50. 


“In the course of the inquiry respecting Indian famine 
which was instituted in 1878-9, Sir James Caird visited all the 
provinces of the Indian Empire, and had unusual opportunities 
of studying the condition of the people, and how that is 
affected by the actions of the Government and the operations 
of its laws.” 

“The book is pleasingly written, and supplies valuable 
information .as to actual condition and available resources of 
India.” —New York Herald. 

“Well timed and well considered. It is clearly written, 
lively in its style, and brimful of information.”’—Newcastle 


Chronicle. 3 
Steel and Iron. 


Comprising the Practice and Theory of the Several Methods 
Pursued in Their Manufacture, and of Their Treatment in 
the Rolling-Mills, the Forge and the Foundry. By W. H. 
GreEenwoop, F.C.S., Assoc. M.I.C.E. A new volume in 
Cassell’s ‘‘Manuals of Technology.” Edited by Pro- 
fessor Ayrton, F.R.S., and Richar ormell, D.Sc., M.A., 
with 97 diagrams from original working drawings. One 
vol., 12mo. Price, $2.00. 

“(It is a thorough and exhaustive treatise, beginning with 
the ore, and bringing it up step by step in all the different 
directions and through all the different processes along which 
and by means of which the pure metal is prepared for the 
different purposes of the special manufacturer, . The 
style is clear, correct, luminous, and the illustrations are what 
illustrations are not always,—real helps to the understanding 
of the subject-matter.’"— New York Herald. 


Spinning Woollen and Worsted. 


Binge Practical Treatise for the Use of All Persons Engaged 
in These Trades. gp apy S. Brigut McLaren, MA, 
Woollen-Spinner. 

Price, $2 00. 


Complete catalogue sent free to any address on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 AND 741 Broapway, NEw York. 


ith 69 diagrams. One vol., 12mo. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


BALZAC. 


By Epvcar E.Sattus. Uniform in general style with Genung’s 
‘*In Memoriam.”’ 12mo, $1.25. 


A careful and judicious study of Balzac as a writer, and the 
elements of his fame and influence in the French iiterature. 


DARWINISM 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Joun Fi-xe, Author of ‘‘ Myths and Myth-Makers,”’ etc. 
12mMo, $2.00. 


A limited ed tion of an admirable book published a few years 
ago in London. 


COOPER'S SEA TALES. 


THE PILOT. THE WATER-WITCH. 
THE RED ROVER. WING AND WING. 
THE TWO ADMIRALS. 


A new and attractive edition of these famous sea stories. 
Five vols. $5.00. 





*,* For sale by all book-sellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





TERMS OF TRIAL, SEE BELOW. 


SCIENCE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 58: 


* Pennsylvania Anthracite ’’ (C. A. Ashburner). 

“« International Bureau of We:ghts and Measures.”’ 

** Tron from North Carolina Mounds’”’ (Cyrus Thomas). 

* A Question of Exposure (Local Temperature)’’ (1. C. Men- 
denhall). 

“Improvements in Testing-Machines”’ (A. V. Abbott). 

** New Method of Mounting Reflectors ’’ (Simon Newcomb). 

** After-[mages’’’ (J. Royce). 

* Lakes of the Great Basin’’ (I. C. Russell). 

“On the Definitions of Mean Solar Time.”’ 

** Morphology of Pelvis and Leg’’ (C. S. Minot). 

** Recent Works on Brachiopods’’ (W. H. Dall). 

“« The American Institute of Mining Engineers’ (H. T. Eddy). 

“* Tertiary Historg of the Grand Canon District.” 

“ Beriberi.”” 

** Biological Theories of an Artist.” 

‘* Illinois Geological Report.”’ 

** Letters.” 

** Stones Placed in Pine Trees by Birds (?)’’ (C. R. Orcutt). 

** Institutions.” 

** United States Geological Survey.” 

“ Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences,”’ etc. 


Five dollars ($5) per year ; foreign countries, six dollars ($6). 
Trial subscription of three months, thirteen numbers, one 
dollar ($1). 
Address, Publisher of SCIENCE, 
4 Bond St., New York City. 





Some Valuable Food-Remedies. 


Whole-Wheat Gluten relicves over-fatness, diabetes, and 
dyspepsia caused by starchy foods. Gluten Suppositories 
cure constipation and _— Diuretic Food relieves Bright’s 
and other diseases of the kidneys and bladder. Extract 
Gluten and Barley, the aad a builder-up in consump- 
tion, and nervous, enfeebled conditions. Lactic Wafers save 
feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based upon science and 
experience, and the results attending their use in diseased con- 
ditions have called forth much favorable comment from promi- 
nent physicians. 

Pamphlets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all 
applicants, These contain the chemical testimony of Professor 

rt R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor 
ot chemisiry in the Stevens Institute, as well as that of Pro- 
fessors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulkley, etc. 


HEALTH-FOOD CO., 


74 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
632 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
199. Tremont Street, Boston, 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE FUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
Volume Four of Bancroft’s United 
States. 


Fourth volume of the new revised edition of the 
History of the United Mates, by GEORGE BANCROFT. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. To be com- 
pleted in six volumes. 

“A comparison of this instalment of the revised 
edition with its equivalent in the former edition, 
impresses us with the candor, the thorouzhness and 
the conscientiousness of Mr. Bancroft’s revision. 
Every page reveals some touch of the artist’s hand, 
softening the language where it had run into needless 
a:perity, but without detracting from its sinewy vigor, 
pruning redundancies, rounding off or smoothing 
down ruggednesses or infelicities, modifying state- 
ments so as to cause them to conform more exactly 
to newly-discovered evidence; in fine, practically 
producing a new work while preserving the substan- 
tial integrity of the old one.”—//arper’s Magazine. 

II. 
Darwinism Stated by Darwin 
Himself : 


CHARACTERISTIC PASSAGES FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF CHARLES DARWIN. Se- 
lected and arranged by Professor NATHAN SHEP- 
PARD. 12m, cloth, 360 pages. Price, $1.50. 

By means of a systematic selection of passages from 
the various writings of Charles Darwin, the reader of 
this volume is enabled to grasp readily the scope of 
Darwin’s argument as to the origin and evolution of 


species. IIL. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 


With a preface and notes by AusTIN Dosson. 
“Parchment” Series. Antique, gilt top. Price, 
$1.25. 

The chief features of this reprint are the notes, 
which are full cf curious research and copiously illus- 
trate Goldsmith’s masterpiece from contemporary 
literature. 

“Mr. Austin Dobson has presented us with the 
ideal edition of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ not too large, 
yet ample in its form, carefully supplied with the 
needful notes, adorned with a little, sprightly pre- 
face,” etc.—Saturday Review. 


IV. 
Hand-Book of Tree-Planting ; 


Or, WHY TO PLANT, WHERE TO PLANT, 
WHAT TO PLANT, HOW TO PLANT. By 
NATHANIEL H. EGLEsTon, Chief of Forestry 
Division, Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


V. 
Flowers and Their Pedigrees. 


By GRANT ALLEN, author of “ Vignettes of Nature,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

No writer treats scientific subjects with so much 
ease and charm of style as Mr. Grant Allen. His 
sketches in the magazines have well been called fasci- 
nating, and the present volume, being a collection of 
various papers, will fully sustain his reputation as an 
eminently entertaining and suggestive writer. 


For sale by all book-sellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 AND 5 BoND STREET, NEw York, 
3 5 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAILROADS. 





GRAND : CLEARANCE : SALE. 





77 B-p1lECES: OF: CARPETING: 


WE have never before shown so large a variety of patterns :n our bargain line. The 
very LOW PRICES, as noted below, must speedily close out these desirable goods. 


CALL NOW and secure them while they last. 


prompt attention. 


Mail orders have our careful and 


75 Pieces of WILTONS at $1.70 per yard. Market value, $2.50 to $2.75. 

150 Pieces of VELVETS at $1.30 per yard. Market value, $1.60 to $1.75. 
250 Pieces of BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS at $1.15. Choice selection of patterns. 
150 Pieces $1 TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 80c. per yard. Lower grades at lower prices. 


150 Pieces Best ExTRA Super ALL-Woot INGRAINS at 75¢. 


goods are of the very best make. 


Also a few at 65c. per yard. The above 


-- J: &* J: DOBSON: Manufacturers :.- 


* 809 - 811 ‘ and: 813 - Chestnut « Street - Phila - 














This preparation, now so favorably known to the medical 
differs from ordinary extracts in being combined with the soluble portions 
of good sound beef in a state of minute subdivision, and is readily assimi- 
lable by the most feeble stomach. Its flavor surpasses all other extracts of 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


The only extract which contains the entire azotized constituents 
of beef, anu ts therefore the most nutritious 


extract of meat yet offered. 


rofession, 


beef, and it is particularly offered to persons of weak and enteebled constitutions where a concentrated and highly nutritious food 


is required, 
By WM. HARKNESS, F.C S., L., ANAtyticat CHEMIST 
To THE British GOVERNMENT: 

I have made a very careful chemical ee gee and micro- 
scopical examination of Johnston's Fluid Beef, and find it to 
contain in every 100 parts : 

Moisture, . . 2 ela as 

Albumen and gelatine,. . . . 21.81 7: 

Fibrin in a readily soluble } PL See arsenal 
a re te 37-48 , 

Ash or mineral matter, . . . 14.57—100.00 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Phila., Pa. 
Genl. Agents for the United States. 


By Dr. J. BAKER EDWARDS, Pu. D.,S.C., L.; F.C.S., 
Professor OF CHEMISTRY AND INLAND-RevenuE Foop 
ANALYsT, MONTREAL: 

I hereby certify that I have made a careful analysis of the 
proximate constituents of Johnston’s Fluid Beef, and find it 


' contains: 


Salts of flesh and moisture, beeftea food. ....... 33-30 

De kn OE ee Bat pam : 22 58 

NS Ns os 6 yaa aed ite de SR OR 35.50 

DUMNIGE OF CONG TNO ois os. eta oe ow ad 1.70 
WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 

Proprietor. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


COMPOSED OF THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN, AND THE EMBRYO 
OF WHEAT AND OATS. 


CROSBY’S 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


This is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat nervous or mental disorders. 


It is not a 


secret; the formula is on every label. Its careful chemical composition has for twelve years been superintended 
by a Professor of Materia Medica, and its correct analysis vouched for by a Professor of Chemistry. 
It is a special food to the brain and nerves, not a stimulant; it is composed of the elements of nerve 


tissue, and when taken directly forms new nerve-matter. 


Nervous disorders are most frequently caused by 


want of proper nerve food; the nerves are in a state of hunger, often of starvation. 
It aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of children. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, OR MAIL, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





BRAIN-WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOD 





WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 
sjteam- Power Printers, 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Stationers, 





Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETs, SLABS AND ForGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAuPHIN Co., PA. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE : 








—— THE —— 
Between the North 


Shenandoah Valley Route ‘s=s"Ess;* Soc 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, wih Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMAN CAR SERVICE and Perfect I'rans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections of 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 

rior Equipment and Common Management, uniting New 

ork, peg ome Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Aiong this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of erduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

‘The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Fiorida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 
assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 

classes of Summer ‘Tourists. 

For Tickets, ‘Vime-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway Ticket Offices, North and Fast, 
or atthe Eastern Offices of this line: 104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASs.; 30 Broadway, NEW YORK; 838 Chestnut Street, 
PHILAIL ELPHIA: 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIM RE; Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, HARRI-~BURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent, 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 

TO NEW YORK aso quickesr. 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


NOVEMBER 18th, 1883. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Line RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect 5 mene Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7 30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 645 P. M., 
12.00 midnight. 

Direct connection by “‘ Annex’’ boat at Jersey City with 

Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3 45, 5-40, 

6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
ng Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.00 A. M., 
1.15, 3-45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd's L.ke and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A. M45 P.M. 

SUN DAY-— New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.90 P. M., 
t12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45,9.30, 11.15 A.M. 
1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., t12.00, midnight, 

Sond sw Vs as A. M., 5.30 P. M., ¢12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.55 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.53 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

tSleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

bepor, “HIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 
21.00, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.co A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Yonnect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices: 434, 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 
at the Depots. 

J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P.& T. A., Phila. 
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SuHip AND ENGINE 
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| ‘ste P. WOOD & CO., 








STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE export of six and a half millions in gold at the close of last week 
is a matter not so important in itself as it is a sign of serious changes 
which are taking place in our commercial relations with Europe. If the 
European demand for American wheat had been at all equal to what 
was expected from the condition of their crops last year, we should have 
been importing instead of exporting gold at this time of the year. That 
Europe has been obliged to make large purchases of grain, is beyond 
question. But other sources of supply have been drawn upon, and on 
terms more favorable than even our own Northwest has been able to 
offer. As we said before, India has been the principal of these; and 
with its unlimited supply of cheap labor, and nearly unlimited area of 
wheat-land, its rivalry is likely to prove a very serious matter to the 
United States. In the four years ending 1882, it increased its exports 
three-fold, and the quantity exported last year must have been greater 
still. Nothing is wanting to the country for this purpose, except the ex- 
tension of its railroad system; and the East Indian Government has 
taken this in hand, and promises to push it with all its energy. 

The whole situation is a forcible commentary upon the folly of devel- 
oping any form of industrial production greatly beyond the limits of the 
home demand, and of thus making the national prosperity dependent 
upon the shifts and changes of international markets. The excessive 
premium we have been placing on the development of our agriculture 
has had this effect, and the disaster to us would have been far greater, 
had not our manufacturing system come forward so rapidly under the in- 
fluence of a protective tariff. As itis, considerable distress prevails among 
the farming population of Minnesota and states similarly situated. They 
are heavily indebted to dealers in patent and costly implements of agri- 
culture. They counted on their wheat sales of the present year to en- 
able them to discharge these debts, and the depression in the wheat mar- 
ket has left them without the means to do so. 

One direct result of this depression will be a general check to immi- 
gration from continental Europe. Just as the report of good times in 
America tends to stimulate that immigration, so the news that Americans 
are not making money has the effect of reducing its volume. The 
great steamship lines say they expect to bring fewer immigrants this 
summer, although the recent returns indicate rather an increase than a 
decrease. 

We would suggest to both parties in the present controversy over the 
tariff, that they will find it wiser to avoid ascribing the present hard times 
either to the continuance of protection and of the duties on raw mater- 
ials, or to the continuance of the agitation for the lowering of the tariff. 
It is natural to desire an easy and simple explanation, and one in accord 
with our preferences. But after the election of a protectionist President 
and Congress next November, and the discontinuance of anti-tariff agi- 
tation, the protectionists would find it a little embarrassing to have to ac- 
count for the continuance of falling markets and a general want of 
confidence. This embarassment, as we hope and believe, the free 
traders will escape. 


THE Democrats in both branches of Congress are aware of the im- 
mense importance of the decision of the Supreme Court in the matter of 
the power of Congress to issue paper money, and to make it a legal 
tender in payment of private debts. The hard-money men of both 
parties have been somewhat alarmed by the discovery that, as the Con- 
stitution stands, Congress has full power in the matter; and a proposal 
to amend the Constitution so as to take away this power would have the 
joint support of a large section of both parties. Mr. Hewirr has offered 
such an amendment in the House of Representatives, but we think it 
unlikely that he will secure a majority of that house in its support. If 
it were well pressed, it might serve the good purpose of putting an end 
to alliances between Democrats and Greenbackers in certain states and 
congressional districts. Nothing could be more absurd and politically 
immoral than such alliances. They can be paralleled only with the 








co-operation of the Home Rulers and the Tories, within and outside the 
British Parliament. The Greenbackers are the strongest advocates of 
the centralization of power that have appeared in this country since the 
Federalists ceased to exist as a party; and some of their doctrines go be- 
yond anything that a Federalist could have supported. They are the 
very opposite of Democrats, and, by their general view of the Constitu- 
tion and their support of the protectionist policy, they may be classed 
as an extreme but dissatisfied section of the Republicans. 

Other Democrats, like Mr. BAYARD, are more displeased ithe the 
general doctrine of the decision than with its special application to our 
paper currency. He has offered a resolution proposing such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as would set aside that doctrine, and would re- 
vive ‘strict construction” as a canon of interpretation. Of his success 
on this point we entertain no fears. The decision of the Supreme Court 
corresponds more exactly than any of its previous deliverances with the 
conclusions reached by the American people during the War. We now 
believe that we are a sovereign nation, and that our national government 
is vested with all the powers necessary for the maintenance of its author- 
ity, the perpetuation of its existence, and the defence of its citizens in the 
discharge of every duty it requires of them. Back from that point there 
will be no retreat. 

The next amendment to the Constitution probably will be in the line 
of an extension of the powers granted to Congress. The subject of di- 
vorce is one with which the state governments have failed to deal wisely 
and effectively. It is one of prime importance in its bearing upon the 
moral development of the country. It also is one on which collision of 
state laws and jurisdictions gives facility for gross outrages and the in- 
fliction of great hardships. There is a growing conviction that nothing 
less than the transfer of the whole matter to the jurisdiction of Congress 
and of the national courts will suffice to remove these evils and to pre- 
vent the occurrence of worse. Every time the question comes before a 
State legislature, as it now is before that of New York, the futility of 
merely state action is made evident, and a larger feeling is created as to 
the need of a national law. We do not see, however, that it will be pos- 
sible to establish a national divorce law without establishing a national 
marriage law at the same time. Indeed, the wide differences between 
the laws of different states as to what constitutes a legal marriage, are 
the source of nearly as much dishonesty and hardship as are the di- 
vorce laws. 


THE testimony given before Mr. SPRINGER’S committee by Mr. 
SPENCER of Alabama, Mr. MACVEAGH and Mr. GIBSON, is of great im- 
portance in its bearing on the history of the Star Route cases. Mr. 
SPENCER denies that he has failed in any way to do his duty by the gov- 
ernment and the country. He claims to have given the government 
much valuable information with reference to the Star Route frauds, and 
even to have suggested to Mr. JAMES the prosecution of those frauds. 
This does not coincide with the account of their origin given by Mr. 
JAMES. What that gentleman will say of it is a matter of interest. Mr. 
SPENCER says that his withdrawal from Washington during the prose- 
cution of the suits was deliberate, and was quite in accordance with his 
understanding with the department of justice. Upon this also we await 
explanations. 

Mr. MACVEAGH and Mr. GIBSON are very outspoken in charging 
upon Mr. ARTHUR and his associates in the government the responsibility 
for the failure of the suit. So far as their enumeration of omissions goes, 
the charge seems to have foundation. It is undeniable that nothing has 
been done with evidence collected in various cases against the conspira- 
tors. Mr. CoRKHILL’s dismission of the grand jury before indictments 
had been found, and when the statute of limitations was about to take 
effect, had an ugly look, as was said at the time. The retention in office 
of such men as Mr. FRANK HATTON was a grievance of which Mr. Mac- 
VEAGH justly complains. But when we come to ask after the specific ob- 
stacles which the administration put in the way of a vigorous prosecution, 
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we are not satisfied with the evidence against it. It may be that 
Mr. ARTHUR did not relish these prosecutions which involved so many 
of his political friends. It is quite certain that he did not enter into them 
in the spirit in which Mr. GARFIELD exhorted Mr. JAMES and Mr. Mac- 
VEAGH to punish the criminals. But that he made it impossible for the 
department of justice to secure a verdict of guilty in either of the two 
prosecutions, we do not believe. And we think it questionable whether 
Mr. MACVEAGH has done well to speak so freely of matters known to 
him only in his confidential relation as a member of the cabinet. It is a 
mistake, in the pursuit of any immediate purpose, however excellent, to 
set a precedent which may tend to make confidential relations between a 
President and his cabinet impossible. 


TuHosE who fear a lowering of the tone of political morals through the 
establishment of woman suffrage, will not be reassured by the report of 
the interview between Mr. ARTHUR and the delegation from the Na- 
tional Convention held in advocacy of this reform. The spokeswoman of 
the delegation made Mr. ARTHUR a distinct offer of an election to the 
presidency, if he would pledge himself to support their cause. It is the 
weakness of movements like this that their friends are too apt to ascribe 
to them an importance which casts everything else into the background. 
Thus in Massachusetts they seemed to think loyalty to ‘‘the cause”’ suffi- 
cient to entitle General BUTLER to popular support, and that other quali- 
fications could be dispensed with. A little more thoughtfulness and 
cautiousness would have made these ladies see that this public proposal 
of a political bargain was much more likely to hurt than to help them 
with the public generally. 

That Mr. ARTHUR is a candidate for the Presidency, is no longer even 
formally a secret. His friends, professing to speak for him, have declared 
that they possess his sanction for the steps they have been taking in his 
behalf. His enemies say that several of his promises and appointments 
have been made with a view of promoting his political prospects. A 
prominent member of congress is mentioned as having been secured by 
the offer of a seat on the supreme bench. These statements are contra- 
dicted with as much emphasis as they are made; but the President must 
expect that from this time every act of his will be regarded as having a 
bearing on his prospects as a candidate. It is claimed that even in his 
own state he will fail to secure the vote of the Republican delegation, 
and that in North Carolina and some other parts of the South his friends 
among the office-holders have been much less successful than was 
expected. 


THE Senate on Tuesday last ratified the Reciprocity Treaty with Mex- 
ico, by a vote of 41 to 20. Senator CAMERON, who was paired against 
the treaty on the previous vote, was paired in its favor on this. The 
treaty may be said to have been an administration measure, both the 
President and the Secretary of State having made up their minds to se- 
cure its passage. The previous vote showed that it needed the support 
of only a single additional senator to effect this; and administrations 
have many ways of turning the scale in favor of a measure on which 
public opinion is closely divided. The strength of the opposition to the 
treaty was in the South, while the strength of the support was in New 
England. Senators who have no faith in reciprocity generally, are 
quoted as saying that they would vote for any measure to increase com- 
merce with Mexico, because their constituents had invested millions in 
the Mexican Central Railway, whose completion was announced on the 
previous Saturday. This railway runs from the Mexican capital twelve 
hundred miles to our frontier, and has been built with the money of New 
England capitalists. The whole country through which it passes is said 
to contain but eighteen per cent. of the population of Mexico, all the rest 
lying to the south of the capital, where General GRANT’s investments 
have been made. That the railway and the treaty will secure a larger 
amount of intercourse between the two countries, is extremely probable. 
That this will be an unmixed gain to either, we'do not believe. It will 
give its opportunity to the filibuster element in the Southwest, for it will 
create complications and collisions which will be alleged as reasons for 
the farther annexation of Mexican territory to the United States. America 
paid dearly enough for its former encroachments upon her sister republic. 
The civil war was a direct outgrowth of the war upon Mexico. It is the 
urgent duty of all patriotic Americans to keep guard against this greedy 
and ruinous spirit of international plunder. 

The Treaty could not have been passed without an amendment which 





may be regarded as removing the most serious objection to it. This 
prescribes that before it shall go into effect a law must be passed by both 
branches of Congress to place upon the free list of our tariff the articles 
specified in the treaty as to come in free from Mexico. This is a con- 
cession of the point urged by protectionists for years past, that our tariff 
laws should not be altered by the action of one branch of congress, 
without the consent of the other. That the Senate has made this con- 
cession formally, is of great significance. But we have no security that 
subsequent Senates will feel themselves to be bound by this precedent. 


On Tuesday the Committee of Ways and Means reported to the 
House Mr. Morrison's tariff bill in its amended form. It provides for 
the general reduction of duties by twenty per cent., and places wool, 
salt and lumber absolutely on the free list, and also coal as soon as Can- 
ada provides for the free admission of American coal. The accompany- 
ing report of the majority speaks of the failure of the tariff as amended 
last year to reduce the national revenue, and declares that the one now 
proposed will effect a reduction of thirty-one million dollars. An at- 
tempt is made to represent the reductions as a boon to the manufacturing 
interest, and to trace the present depression in prices and wages to ‘‘the 
enormities of our protective system.’’ The connection is not shown. 

The minority report, prepared by Mr. MCKINLEY, is an admirable 
statement of the reasons against the bill. It opposes a horizontal reduc- 
tion as essentially absurd and unjust. It shows that the bill has received 
little support before the Committee, except from a Free Trade club in 
Brooklyn, which asks not this bill but absolute freedom of trade. It de- 
clares that the bill will disturb business, will force down wages, will stim- 
ulate imports, will restrain the growth of national wealth, and will vitiate 
the tariff by substituting ad valorem for specific duties. 

The prospect of carrying the bill through the House is not so good as 
we could desire. From the first, we have wished nothing so much as 
that the Democrats might be united on a measure which would place 
them before the country as the enemies of the protective policy. It is 
opportune to remember that in 1840 the Whigs elected General HaRRI- 
SON on the protectionist issue; that in 1844 the Democrats elected Mr. 
PoLk and Mr. DALLAS on an evasion of that issue ; and that in 1847 the 
protectionist tariff of 1842 was swept away, and a free trade system intro- 
duced which lasted for fourteen years. The danger at the present time 
is that of a recurrence of the evasion of 1844. With the issue between 
free trade and protection fairly before the country, we have no fears for 
the result; but we know that the most cunning leaders of the Democratic 
party have made up their minds that it shall not be so placed before the 
country. Mr. TILDEN and Mr. KELLy have joined hands for this pur- 
pose, and have suppressed the Democratic mass meeting which was 
to be held in New York in support of Mr. Morrison’s tariff. Mr. RAN- 
DALL and his associates are no more than the organs and tools of this 
leadership, and Republicans, so far from desiring their success, should 
do everything that is not inconsistent with their own principles to sup- 
port Democrats like Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. MORRISON against them. 

That the whole Democratic vote in the House will be rallied to the 
support of the bill, seems possible. Members of the majority who de- 
nounce the measure unsparingly, confess that they do not see their way 
for voting against it, if it be made a party measure by the caucus. That 
it will be taken into the caucus is quite certain ; and its friends are ready 
to deal with the opposition to it in a very liberal spirit. It is even said 
that they are ready to throw over the free list, and to insist on nothing 
but a general reduction of twenty per cent. in all duties. This is the 
shape in which they wish to put the question of revenue reform before 
the country this fall. We cannot congratulate them on the wisdom of 
this choice. The American public is not so obtuse or indifferent but 
that it can be made to see the absurdity of a horizontal reduction of du- 
ties, and to understand that this would amount in many cases to the 
abolition of all duties of a protective kind upon the imported article. 
Thus far the Committee have not received much proof that the country 
is eager for this reduction. It is only the defeated and discredited De- 
mocracy of Maine that comes forward with a demand for the passage of 
the measure, while the election of Mr. Funston from a district contain- 
ing one-third of all the voters in Kansas has rather weakened the belief 
that the Western farmer is eager for free trade. 


THE report of the majority of the House Committee on Commerce 
against the repeal of the shipping registry law, reminds us of that ancient 
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paradox, “‘ a forged release on the back of a forged bond.’ The com- 
mittee gravely argue against the repeal, on the ground that it would per- 
mit of the free importation of a highly-elaborate article of foreign manu- 
facture, and thus would discourage ship-building in the United States. 
There is not a law on the statute-book that either forbids or seriously dis- 
courages the free importation of ships of foreign build. Such ships come 
into our ports without the disadvantage of a single discriminating duty. 
They may be purchased and owned by our shipping merchants as freely 
as may ships built on the Kennebec or the Delaware. They are subject 
to no disadvantages, except that they carry the flag of some other coun- 
try than our own. The assumption that Americans own no ships and 
make no money out of the Ocean carrying-trade, is altogether unfounded. 
The threat made this week by certain British ship-owners, that they would 
transfer their ships to some foreign flag, if forbidden to insure them be- 
yond the value of vessel and cargo, is enough of itself to show that the 
flag is not an infallible indication of the nationality of the owners. 


THOSE who have read Professor MCMASTER’S account of the condi- 
tion of our prisons at the close of the Revolution, will remember that 
imprisonment for debt in those horrible dens was universal in the Ameri- 
can colonies. This was an inheritance of English usage which America 
was supposed to have anticipated England in abolishing. It now ap- 
pears that imprisonment for debt is still practised in the state of New 
York. A man has been found incarcerated for the last five years in 
Ludlow Street Jail, for no other offence than his inability to satisfy his 
creditors. His case was exceptional only in the magnitude of the hard- 
ship. It was the intention of the legislature to have abolished this prac- 
tice years ago. But legal ingenuity has discovered in some old form of 
process a means of sending men to jail for being unfortunate. The abuse 
has been pressed on the attention of several recent legislatures, but still 
remains unabolished. 


THE bill to deprive the Board of Aldermen in New York of the power 
to confirm the Mayor’s nominations, has passed both branches of the 
State legislature, and it is expected that Governor CLEVELAND will sign 
it. This prospect has made the office of mayor so important that Mr. 
Joun KELLy is announced as a candidate for it on the next vacancy. 
This, as we understand it, is exactly in accordance with the intention of 
the bill. So long as the mayor of an American city is an official of no 
authority, and is liable to be trammelled by the aldermen or councilmen, 
we shall see the city governed by an irresponsible political leader who 
controls the votes of the latter. When the mayor is emancipated from 
this thraldom, the actual governor of the city will be obliged to come for- 
ward from his courted obscurity, and to assume the public responsibilities 
which naturally attach to power. Nothing but the centralization of 
authority in the hands of the legal rulers, will suffice for the abolition of 
the office of Boss. A Boss who has to present himself to the people for 
their votes, who cannot shift the responsibilities of misgovernment upon 
subordinates he is ready to cast off when public indignation becomes too 
great, and who must give an account of his stewardship to the people of 
the community, will be comparatively harmless. 


THE outbreak of unpleasant feeling toward the faculty of Princeton 
College among its students, may be traced to several causes. One of 
these was the transition from the somewhat lax administration of dis- 
cipline under Dr. McCosu to the more effective rule of Dean Murray. 
Dr. McCosu came to this country with little or no idea of the kind ‘of 
human material he was todeal with. Under his administration and through 
his persistent canvass of wealthy Presbyterians, Princeton grew in wealth, 
while it declined in some important elements of collegiate character. 
To bring the college back to its old standard of propriety is a work which 
involves a good deal of friction, and Dean MurRaAy is entitled to the 
hearty sympathy and support of its friends. It was rather unfortunate 
that during this time of transition there should have arisen the question 
of the regulation of college athletics. The resolutions proposed for this 
purpose by the conference of representatives of college faculties were of 
a character that added to the difficulty. To young men they could not 
but appear as an extreme exercise of authority. The fact that they have 
been rejected entirely by a majority of the colleges concerned, and in 
part by all but two, is sufficient evidence of their inadequacy to solve the 
problem. Of these two, Princeton unfortunately was one. The action 
of the faculty precipitated a growth of ill feeling which had been going 
on for some time, and apparently without the knowledge of Dr. McCosu. 





He assured the New York meeting of the a/umaz that the college never 
had been in a more harmonious condition; and before he returned to 
Princeton he found that a condition of things had arisen which verged 
upon open rebellion. The proceedings of the students in bringing a mass 
of unfounded charges against the faculty, as they now confess, was in- 
excusable. But the tendency to the growth of a vicious public opinion 
in a body of young men isolated from the refining influence of home al- 
ways is a marked one. In the present case, the most creditable thing to 
these young gentlemen is the distinctness with which they retracted the 
charges they had brought against the faculty in the matter of playing 
spy upon their proceedings. 


THE Committee of One Hundred in this city have held a general 
meeting, and have submitted to a sub-committee the proposition to ad- 
journ permanently. From a public standpoint, the only question is 
whether the Committee can serve a good purpose by continuing their ex- 
istence, and this seems answered by their own recent experience to the 
contrary. But as the association was and is purely voluntary, and its 
members under no obligation either to quit or continue, except as their 
own judgments approve, the matter will be properly left to their decision. 


In Delaware Mr. ARTHUR has appointed Judge WALES, of the State 
bench, to fill the vacant United States judgeship. There is one obvious 
reason for approving and two others for condemning this appointment. 
The first is that Judge WALES is very competent in all particulars to fill 
the place, and entirely deserving to have it. The others are that it is a 
grave misfortune to have him taken from the State bench under existing 
circumstances, and that when the President refused to appoint Mr. 
SPRUANCE, on account of the pressure from Mr. RICHARD HARRINGTON 
and his enf/ourage, he put the whole business on a wrong basis. Judge 
WALEs'’s merits do not come into the scale against the submission to un- 
worthy counsel. 


THE charges brought against the Bureau of Statistics by one of its 
agents in the matter of collecting the statistics of immigration from Canada, 
have been contradicted, both by Mr. Nimmo and by several of his sub- 
ordinates. They declare that no such wholesale methods as he alleges 
have been employed in computing the number of persons arriving from 
Canada who intend to make their stay with us, and that the methods ac- 
tually employed are discriminating and adequate. It is obligatory upon 
our government, however, to look into the matter more closely, as we 
cannot afford to have such statements made by any former member of 
our public service, without taking steps to disprove them. Thatthis man 
was employed by the Bureau of Statistics, is warrant enough for the 
authorities at Ottawa in listening to his statements. In one sense we owe 
nothing to Canada in this or any similar matter. The allegations brought 
against her own Commissioner of Fisheries by Professor YOULE HIND of 
Nova Scotia, although urged repeatedly upon the attention of her gov- 
ernment, have resulted in no investigation. Professor HIND showed that 
the official figures as to the annual value of the Canadian fisheries which 
were submitted by that Commissioner to the International Commission 
at Halifax, and on the faith of which the heavy award of money was 
made against the United States, were gross fabrications. They were 
contradicted at nearly every point by the true statistics previously col- 
lected by the same commissioner, and embodied in his reports to the 
Dominion Government. Professor HIND made this discovery while em- 
ployed in preparing the index to the testimony submitted to the Inter- 
national Commissions. 


THE Democrats of Mississippi seem to have resolved that they will 
leave nothing undone to revive the feelings of sectional antagonism, 
which the better men of all sections and all parties had hoped were mori- 
bund. The Copiah County outrages, as brought to the light by the Sen- 
ate’s special committee, caused a revulsion of feeling even in those who 
had determined to hear no more about the bloody shirt. The frank 
avowal of representatives of Mississippi before that Committee, that they 
regarded murder as justifiable in the maintenance of white supremacy, 
left no possibility of doubt as to the meaning of the deeds of blood which 
had occurred in that region. To give emphasis to the political situation 
in the state, the legislature met in joint convention last Monday to hear 
an address on the life of the late Mr. S. S. PREntIss. The orator of the 
day was Mr. JEFFERSON Davis, the still unpardoned President of the 
Southern Confederacy, who said he had been deprived of everything but 
being a Mississippian. Mr. Davis evidently regards his life, liberty, and 
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pursuit of happiness on his native soil, as trifling gifts from a government 
to whom all these were forfeited. He said he had been blamed for not 
asking pardon; ‘but pardon comes after repentance, and I have never 
repented. Were the same to be done again, I would do as I have 
done.”’ - This avowal was received with ‘vociferous applause” by the 
members of the legislature, as was his exhortation to the South to “take 
hold of the helm and steer the ship of state into port.” If these things 
had been done in a corner for the private amusement of the legislature 
of Mississippi, they might have been passed over. But the Democrats of 
the country should be first to make it understood that they have neither 
sympathy nor toleration for these ungrateful insults to a clemency 
which has excited the admiration of the world, and which has constituted 
a widely-quoted precedent for humanity. 


ACCORDING to a telegram sent from London, the English Govern- 
ment is organizing some kind of international agreement for the sup- 
pression of dynamite conspiracies, and is said to aim at bringing a united 
pressure upon the United States government for this purpose. There is 
no need of any pressure to induce the American government to do any- 
thing in its power, and not inconsistent with its honor, to suppress the 
export of this and similar explosives in ships which leave our ports. 
There are no two minds on the subject in America. But it will be as 
well for England not to provoke such a retort as might be made by any 
government which chose to recall the circumstances of ORSINI’S con- 
spiracy for the murder of NAPOLEON III. The bombs then employed 
were ordered for ORSINI in Birmingham by a British subject, and prob- 
ably were paid for with English money. .When the explosion in Paris 
killed ten persons and wounded one hundred and fifty, the outcry against 
the conspirators induced Lord PALMERSTON to propose special legisla- 
tion for the suppression of such conspiracies to kill. The bill, however, 
was defeated, and one of ORSINI’s accomplices was acquitted by an 
English court. 


Is there any likelihood that England at an early date wili return to 
that policy of protection whose maintenance for centuries was the prime 
cause of her present commercial supremacy? Zhe Spectator of London 
thinks that the return of the Conservatives to power might result in the 
re-establishment of protective tariffs on commodities imported from pro- 
tectionist countries. It alleges Lord SALIsBuRY’s willingness to reopen 
the question, the belief in protection avowed by Mr. LowrHER and Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, and the pliability of Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
in the hands of his followers, as reasons for regarding this revolution as 
possible. It is quite true that the truth and wisdom of free trade are no 
longer prime assumptions with English politicians. It is probable also 
that if Lord BEACONSFIELD had carried the election in 1880 he would 
have proposed an imperial Zod/verein, establishing free trade within the 
Empire, and laying protective duties upon both manufactures and raw 
materials (including food,) imported from other countries. But there is 
no man left among the Tory leaders who is large enough to propose such 
a revolution with any reasonable chance of success. That 7he Spectator 
thinks it possible, is an illustration of its characteristic weakness,—that it 
is always looking for events much larger and more striking than ever 
occur. 


THE announcement that the University of Oxford has decided to ad- 
mit women to the same examinations as men, is a gain for the cause of 
co-education in the same sense that it concedes that women need to 
know whatever constitutes a liberal education for their brothers and hus- 
bands. But it does not admit women to any teaching that was not al- 
ready open tothem. The English Universities are not educating bodies, 
but only examining bodies. The actual work of teaching is done by 
the colleges, which arose within the Universities in the Middle Ages as a 
kind of semi-scholastic dormitories for the maintenance of good morals 
among the rather lawless students who crowded the University cities by 
tens of thousands. From being merely lodging-houses, these colleges 
became the places where the teaching body met their pupils, and by de- 
grees the whole work of teaching passed into their hands. The Univer- 
sities still retained certain professorships, and of late their number has 
been increased. But the college tutors determine what is required for a 
degree, and keep in their own hands the work of getting the students 
ready to pass the examinations for it. To attend a professor's lecture is 
a piece of supererogation which a tutor is apt to discourage as waste of 
time and attention. The new rule means no more than that colleges for 





women, like Girton College at Cambridge, will be treated at Oxford as 
Girton is in the sister university. 


Ir is very evident that Prince BisMARCK has been making a use of 
the LASKER Incident which is not justifiable in any view. Ever since 
the indiscreet publication of Mr. SARGENT’S report on the reasons for 
the exclusion of our pork from Germany, our minister to Berlin has been 
a marked man. For any man who comes in Prince BISMARCK’S way, 
the great chancellor has no mercy. He persecutes even subordinates 
who have displeased him, as though they were persons of consideration ; 
and he leaves no stone unturned to make their life a burden to them. 
It is the most notable infirmity of his really great mind that he can 
neither forgive nor tolerate opposition to his plans. It is because he has 
given the signal, that the whole pack of the official and semi-official 
press of Germany are united in demanding Mr. SARGENT’S recall, and 
are holding him responsible for the silly resolution which Congress saw 
fit to send to the Reichstag. The published correspondence shows that 
Mr. SARGENT confined himself to the bare transmission of the resolution, 
not adding a word to its scope or in any way giving an excuse for the 
envenomed attacks of the German newspapers. We infer from the tone 
of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S reply that Mr. SARGENT will not be recalled 
from Berlin, There is not the slightest reason that he should. We did 
not send him thither to play the agreeable to Prince BISMARCK, but to 
look after our national interests; and the outcry seems to mean no more 
than that this has been done too well to suit the German government. 

That the German Liberals would not let the opportunity slip of making 
some little political capital, was to be expected. On what purely party 
ground Congress managed to put itself by its resolutions, is shown by 
the squabble at the opening of the Reichstag, when its action was hailed 
as a fine lift to one of the many fragments into which that body is di- 
vided. Had BIsMARCK kept the quarrel down to this single issue, he 
would have had the judgment of all sensible people with him. 


ENGLAND continues her advance in Eastern Soudan against OSMAN 
DiGNA. How far she meant to go and what she expected to accomplish, 
no one could tell-until Lord GRANVILLE rose to explain the policy of the 
ministry in the House of Lords. The policy seems to have been devised 
as an excuse for yielding to the clamor that forced Mr. GLADSTONE to 
send troops into the Soudan. The advance is to goa certain distance, 
and then it is to stop. Egypt is to give up the whole province. The 
Western half is to be assigned to El Mahdi; the Eastern to become a 
dependency of the British Empire. Abyssinia is to get a slice, and is to 
accept a British resident in return for the concession. This shows that 
Mr. GLADSTONE has managed to follow in the steps of Lord BEAcons- 
FIELD more faithfully than his worst enemy could have predicted. The 
old assumptions that the Earth is an appanage of the British crown, and 
the mission of the English people is to annex so much of it as takes their 
fancy, come out as frankly as ever. England has but one right in the 
Soudan,—the right to get out of it. But this British statesman, with the 
nearest approach to conscience that has been observed in any of his 
class, treats the country as though he had a commission like that of 
JosHUA to enter in and take possession, and as though Egyptians and 
Soudanese had no rights an English statesman was bound to respect. 

In Southern Africa, curiously enough, the English ministry are pro- 
ceeding on exactly the opposite tack. The Convention of Pretoria, 
which put an end to the war with Boers of the Transvaai Republic, has 
been a source of constant disputes between the two countries ever since. 
As the result of negotiations carried on in London with a delegation from 
the Transvaal, the English government has given up nearly everything 
conceded to it by the Convention, and has made the Boers virtually in- 
dependent of the Queen's rule. All that remains of English suzerainty 
is the pledge that they will make no treaty with any other country with- 
out English consent, and will abstain from wars in certain directions 
upon the natives. Even the British resident disappears from Pretoria, 
and the Boers are left to work out their own problem in their own way. 

[See “‘ News Summary,” page 364.) 


PHILADELPHIA’S CHOICE OF DELEGATES. 


HE Republicans of Philadelphia, whom we presume to be really in- 
terested in the nomination of a worthy and fit candidate for Presi- 
dent, will deserve to incur the worst consequences, if they do not over- 
throw the ‘‘set-up’’ which has been arranged for their delegates to 
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Chicago. This programme of political managers has been made public 
within the last few days. It has two features, both of which are mon- 
strosities. These are that (1) delegates are not to be chosen by the peo- 
ple, but by the delegates who shall be elected to the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion ; and (2) that these latter delegates, already designated from the 
customary list of ward politicians, and who are to be but the instruments 
of the same ‘‘machine” which intends to control and direct the whole 
business, have already had the selection made for them. 

This, then, leaves the great mass of the Republicans of Philadelphia 
practically without voice as to their delegates to Chicago. They are 
stripped of the right which the Convention of 1880 guaranteed them,— 
that of choosing for themselves in district conventions ; and they are to 
be represented once more by delegates who do not reflect their feelings or 
feel under any obligation to carry out their views. 

It is useless, of course, to go into any elaborate criticism of this “ set- 
up’’ scheme. The time has gone by when such a subject was fresh and 
interesting. Everybody understands the sort of politics which underlies 
such work, and the sort of political and public results which proceed 
from it. Furthermore, everybody knows that it is useless to submit to 
such prearranged jobs, and that a systematic and determined movement 
against them will soon show their weakness. In the present case the 
job is additionally weak, because it is not even according to the rules of 
the party. It is not regular. There can be no difficulty—none in the 
world worth mention,—in holding in Philadelphia “ popular district 
conventions,’ such as.the Convention of 1880 intended, and such as the 
result of the long struggle in that body decided there should hereafter 
be. In the case of these districts, lying compactly in a great city, where 
a man may go from one end to the other of any one of them in an hour's 
“ time, the creation by direct vote of the people of a body charged with 
the simple and single duty of electing the two national delegates, is 
natural, easy, direct and proper, and in perfect accord with the highest 
authority of the party, its national convention, and national committee. 
There is no reason for irregularity, except the purpose of serving political 
ends, regardless of the people’s preferences; and this purpose it is, of 
course, that underlies the irregular and crooked job whose proportions 
have just been disclosed. 

Philadelphia will send ten district delegates to Chicago. These alone, 
regardless of what share she -may have of the six from the State “at 
large,” will make a larger delegation than will be sent by eight of 
the States. Their choice is a matter of more than local interest ; it isa 
matter of public concern. They should be elected in the best way, in 
the freest way, in the most open way, and with the least dictation by po- 
litical managers and ‘‘bosses.’’ It is therefore a matter of living inter- 
est to see whether the Republicans of the five city districts will not 
speedily assert their own rights and demand the exercise of them. They 
may be assured that in this instance, as in many preceding it, their in- 
difference and inactivity are counted on as two of the spokes in the 
wheel of the scheme to strip them of their rights; but it may be pre- 
sumed that in this instance they are not indifferent and wfl not be 
inactive. It will be easy for them to move for themselves, to conform to 
the rules of the party as formulated by the national body, to secure dis- 
trict conventions, and to elect therein delegates that will really represent 
them; and if they do this it will be a most fit and wholesome thing. 
There should be a wide and deep furrow plowed through the “ set-up "’ 
which has been announced. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S WEAK PLACES. 
HE admirable lecture of Professor James on the career of the Ger- 
man Chancellor was timely. It is evident that events have brought 
and are likely still farther to bring BISMARCK into relations with America, 
and it is well to know what sort of a man we have to deal with. 

The Prince is what has been called a problematic character. There 
is room for very different views of him, and a great probability that op- 
posing views will be found inadequate. He is not a man after the ordi- 
nary cut and does not think in the ordinary formulas. Other statesmen 
in Europe are party men. They represent some special point of view in 
the great controversy between privilege and equality. Even when they 
change that point of view, as Mr. GLADSTONE has done, their latitude 
and longitude in matters of political doctrine are still ascertainable. 
Not so with BisMARcCK. He is nota party man. He once was when he 
headed the reactionaries as a Prussian squire. But since he has become 
a diplomate he has “lost his shadow’’ in the matter. He has not 








become a philosopher. He does not live on that neutral ground between 
parties in which some delight. He has not that temper at all. Yet up 
to a certain date we may call him a Liberal, and since that date he has 
been a Conservative, although he has not changed his mind at all. 

The truth seems to be that in BIsMARCK the diplomate has overcome 
and replaced the politician. He can think in theterms of European poli- 
tics only. The difference between on_ party in Germany and another 
seems to stand, not for the difference between two contradictory theories 
of political duty, but between two influences in the game of diplomacy. 
It is possible to conceive of a man to whom party has become indifferent 
through his being lifted above party. It is possible also to conceive of 
a man who is on a level below that of party. We should assign Prince 
BISMARCK to the latter. - 

This is intelligible. His great successes have been in the field of 
European politics, as Professor JAMES showed. He has driven Austria 
out of Germany, annexed the Duchies, united Germany, humiliated 
France, and included Elsass and Lothringen in the bounds of his 
master’s dominions. These are great achievements; but he has none to 
put beside them in the management of purely German affairs. He gave 
Germany a constitution whose unfitness for the nation’s needs experience 
has shown and he has admitted. He says Germany is unfit for parlia- 
mentary government. His own continuance in power is ample proof 
that he is right. What will become of the system when he is gone? 
Will its probable overthrow not pull down much that he values more 
highly ? 

His two great movements in politics in his Liberal period were 
his attempt to remodel German finance according to the teachings of 
the English school, and his engaging in the crusade against the Roman 
Catholic Church. Both he has been obliged to confess to be failures. 
Free Trade he has abandoned ; of monometallism he has repented ; upon 
the Ku/turkampf he has turned his back. The whole of his career in 
alliance with the Liberals he now must regard as a good deal worse than 
a failure. Since he left them he has had three great undertakings on 
hand. He has been trying to check the outflow of emigration to America, 
to establish compulsory insurance of the working classes, and to put 
down the Socialists. He has succeeded in none. His success in the 
second’may come yet, and may prove the great disaster of his life. 
With regard to the other two, he has done nothing but stimulate the ten- 
dencies he desires to repress. While he keeps Germany in arms and 
robs the country of the services of her own people, the Germans will fly 
to lands in which no militarism exists, or they will yearn for revolutions 
which they hope will put a stop to it. 

Prince BISMARCK’S greatest failure is his inability to restore the equi- 
librium of European politics by establishing the basis of international 
confidence on which it rested. Since he came tothe control of German 
affairs, no country has felt secure of peace for six monthsat atime. The 
Continent has been groaning under the burden of armies whose cost 
year after year exceeds the disasters of prolonged but not endless war. 
Were this an indispensable result of any of the really great achievements 
of his life, it might be said that he could not help it. Butit isnot. Great 
armies are not kept up because the integrity of Germany and the safety 
of the Empire demand them. They are kept up for the sake of keeping 
within the Empire little slices of territory cut from the frontiers of Den- 
mark and of France, whose people cry aloud for their restoration to the 
rule of those countries. For the sake of these petty districts, the whole 
Empire suffers, its young men are demoralized by barrack life, its indus- 
trial growth is repressed by the abstraction of its people from the pursuits 
of peace, its people are driven in myriads from a land they love and are 
proud of. Those three provinces have cost Germany more than would 
buy the fee-simple of all their lands; and if matters go on as at present 
their cost will be great enough to cover them with broad pieces of silver. 

The end will come from some quarter. It may be by an uprising of 
the workingmen in a Socialistic revolution. It may be by a general war 
that the people will force as a better state than a peace armed to the 
teeth. But whatever the end may be the great Chancellor has erected a 
structure which is incapable of permanence. The stars in their courses 
fight against SISERA. 





a 





ENGLISH MONTHLIES AND QUARTERLIES. 
ey American reprint of the English monthlies and quarterlies by the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co. is a piece of work which Americans 
can regard with pride, both because of the enterprise shown in the 
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undertaking and the admirable mechanical execution of the work. Of the 
issues for February, we regard the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ”’ as the best, or at 
least the most interesting to readers on our side of the Atlantic. All its 
articles, except one on Mozart, bear on the questions of the day. Four 
relate to English problems. These are ‘ Liberal versus Conservative 
Finance,’ by Sir John Lubbock, in reply to the charge brought by Sir 
Stafford Northcote that the administration of Mr. Gladstone had been 
more costly than that which preceded it; ‘‘ Parliamentary Reform,” by 
Arthur Arnold, bringing a moderate pressure to bear in favor of a radical 
bill; “Radicals and Whigs,” by Mr. Labouchére, a rather violent 
assault upon the Whigs as represented by Mr. Marriott of Brighton, from 
which much of the sting is taken by the majority that gentleman’s con- 
stituency gave-him in his recent re-election; and ‘‘ Occupying Owner- 
ship,” by Mr. Jesse Collings, which is the best euie| in this number. 
This author shows the utter inadequacy of the Liberal plans for the re- 
form of the English land-system, that the welfare of every class in the 
country depends on the restoration of the people to the land by the re- 
establishment of the yeomanry or some equivalent to it, and that the 
Irish land-laws have set a precedent which England must follow, either 
in the same direction or some better. He says: “So long as we com- 
manded the markets of the world and our commercial prosperity was 
advancing ‘by leaps and bounds,’ the land question was spoken of as 
affecting landlord, tenant and laborer, rather than a national concern. 

-Thoughtful men are getting tired of the incessant parade of Eng- 
land's fabulous wealth, of the ceaseless trumpetings of our marvellous 
progress and commercial grandeur. They are anxious that national 
greatness and civilization should rest on a firmer basis than that of pov- 
erty, pauperism, prostitution, a rural population of semi-serfs, and a pro- 
letariat such as exists in hardly any other country of Europe.”” Two 
articles relate to other parts of the Empire. These are: ‘‘ Mr. Goldwin 
Smith: Past and Present,”” by R. Barry O’Brien, in which Professor 
Smith's recent deliverances on “‘ The Irish Kelt”’ are contrasted with his 
statements in his ‘‘Irish History and Irish Character ”’ (1861); and St. 
Leger Hebert's ‘‘ Our Colonial Policy,” supporting the demands of the 
Australians in the matter of New Guinea | a Monroe Doctrine for the 
South Seas. Three articles are on foreign topics. T. Colani writes of 
“The Anglo-French Alliance,” pleading for some kind of active co- 
operation between the two countries, as essentially united in Democratic 
feeling against Germany and the other great powers, and saying among 
other wise things: ‘If youemancipate Ireland completely (and the logic of 
things, which, when aided by blind passion, sooner or later gets the bet- 
ter of the most legitimate resistance, will force you to do so), you will 
have installed the United States within sixty miles of your coast." Mr. 
T. C. Plowden, of Bagdad, writes of ‘Turkish Arabia” in its possible 
relations to the Indian Empire, rather than its liability to become in- 
volved in current movements in Islam. Captain C. R. Conder, writing 
of ‘‘ The Guide of Islam,’’ discusses the apocalyptic expectations of the 
Moslems and other elements in the background of El Mahdi’s move- 
ment. Ten pages are given to a summary of current events. 

The “Quarterly Review,” the ancient organ of the Tories, opens 
with an article on “ The Constitution of the United States,”’ as ‘‘ much 
the most important political instrument of modern times.’’ The writer 
dwells chiefly on those features of the Constitution which are borrowed 
from its British predecessor, and on those which were designed to put a 
check on the spirit of innovation, such as the requirement of a vote of 
three-fourths of the States to alter the document. He thinks that such a 
measure as Mr. Gladstone’s proposed Reform Bill would come under 
this clause, and would have to pass an ordeal of political criticism far 
more severe than is before it. He should have known that the whole 
basis of suffrage in America was changed between 1789 and 1830; with- 
out any alteration of the Constitution. The article taken altogether is 
surprisingly eulogistic, or rather would be so, if it were not evident that 
its author is hitting hard knocks at the Liberals by his praises of the con- 
servative features in a form of government which they are much more 
given to praising than studying. He concludes with the remark that the 
sagacity shown in supplementing the British Constitution on points where 
it did not meet American needs, ‘‘ may be traced in every page of sub- 
sequent American history. It may well fill the Englishmen who now 
live in fece Romuli with wonder and envy.” The article on ‘“ The 
English Church in the Eighteenth Century” is a rather belated review 
of the valuable works of Abbey, Overton and Perry, and gives much at- 
tention to John Wesley and William Law. The paper on “ Financial 
Prospects’’ is a lugubrious review of Gladstonian policy. “ Farming 
under the Tudors " discusses the third and fourth volumes of Professor 
Thorold Roger's invaluable “ History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng- 
land.”” The writer of ‘‘The Copts and El Islam” makes a kind of 
High-Church appeal for sympathy for the native Christians in Egypt, as 
a class of Egyptians who have given their sympathy and support to 
England's policy. This view is not substantiated by Dr. Lansing and 
the other American missionaries who did think England in the right 
against Arabi Bey. They admit that the Copts shared the general sym- 
pathy for the native leader. The article on the ‘‘ Dwellings of the Poor”’ 
seeks to belittle the problem, and to magnify the benefits conferred on 
the badly-housed part of the population by the law carried by Mr. Gross 
during Lord Beaconsfield’s administration. That onthe “ First and Last 
War of Troy”’ gives an account of the controversies which have grown 
out of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. That on “ Biographical Diction- 
aries’ discusses the two great French books of this class and their pre- 
decessors, @ ropos of Mr. Leslie Stephen's proposal to issue a ‘‘ Dictionary 





of National Biography."’ ‘‘Statistics of Agitation” rd mY a search- 
ing analysis to some of the facts and figures alleged by Karl Marx, Mr. 
Hynman, and Mr. Henry George. Sixteen pages on “‘ The Coming 
Session”’ contain awful warnings against Mr. Gladstone and his wicked 
followers. 

The “ British Quarterly Review’ speaks for the English{Dissenters of 
the Orthodox school. The January number is hardly equal to its rivals 
in general interest. The most interesting article is that on “ Ulster and 
Home Rule,’’ but it lacks insight into the situation in that province. The 
author assumes that the whole Protestant population may te counted as 
against Mr. Parnell and his proposals, and he even pays little attention 
to the changes which the new Reform Bill will produce in the Ulster 
constituencies. A specimen of his animus and his capacity to grasp 
facts may be found in the following passage: ‘It is no small advantage 
to Ireland to be partner with the richest capitalist in the world, always 
seeking for new fields of investment. Burke, in alluding to the astonish- 
ing progress made by the American colonies in the last century, states 
that it was English capital that fostered their industries aad made them 
so successful,” ay 3 required of our author that having gone so far he 
should go a step farther. Why does he not point Ulster to the awful 
warning presented by the depression of American industries ever since 
we have forfeited the advantages of the being a ‘‘ partner with the richest 
capitalist in the world,” and began to proceed upon the assumption that 
a nation can grow rich only by the accumulation of its own savings,— 
never by loans from another? Mr. Edward S. Prout discusses ‘‘ Recent 
Theories on the Pentateuch"’ in a very conservative spirit. Mr. J. 
Guiness Rogers has a eulogistic article on Mr. Gladstone as a Christian 
statesman. The new survey of Palestine is discussed by Mr. William M. 
Colles, ‘‘ Hospital Administration’’ by Mr. B. Buford Rawlings, and 
“The Inspiration of Death in Folk-Poetry” by Evelyn M. Cesarisco. 
Ten pages are given to a political survey, and a+hundred to reviews of 
the new books of the quarter. This last we think the most attractive 
feature of this ‘‘ Quarterly,’’ but it would be still better if the notices were 
of more uniform merit. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


[The following letter from Rev. J. H. Allen, formerly of Cambridge, Mass., 
now of Ithaca, N. Y., has been addressed to Henry C. Lea, Esq., of this city, arid 
is by the latter sent to THE AMERICAN :] 


I HAD fully intended to keep clear of the present discussion about in- 

ternational copyright, but have been urged to depart from this pru- 
dent resolution, on the ground that it is everyone’s duty who has any- 
thing to say, to say it. And my friend thinks there are one or two ne- 
glected points in this discussion which it is my duty in particular to 
state. So I will try with much reluctance, premising that I have a 
stake in some twenty copyrights of appreciable value to me, so that, 
while no author by profession, my interests may be presumed to be iden- 
tical with those of the noble guild of authors. 

At the outset, it seems a pity that the discussion should be disfigured 
by nicknames and nonsense. When I say “nicknames,’’ I mean in 
particular the ludicrous misnomer, “ piracy,”’ to denote a practice sanc- 
tioned by law and general opinion, whatever we may think of the merits 
of the practice. On the face of it, there is no more reason why copyright 
should be universal than why it should be perpetual. It is a perfectly 
tenable position, and one honestly held, that literary property, which is 
intangible and ideal, is a purely artificial right, resting on general ex- 
pediency. This is apparently the ground assumed in the United States 
Constitution ; and in this view of it, it is no more piracy to reprint last 
month's copyrighted novel than to copy yesterday’s news or last week's 
editorial. And when I say “nonsense,”’ I mean the childish and ridicu- 
lous sophism of comparing the reprint of a book with stealing a cus- 
tomer’s wool or grain. That is not stealing, whatever else it is, which 
leaves the heap either untouched or bigger than you found it. A reprint 
is, to say the least, a gratuitous advertisement on the grandest scale; 
and there is no sort of doubt that the éc/a¢ of trans-Atlantic popularity, 
due wholly to cheap republication, has been money, and a good deal of 
money, in many an English author's pocket. By all means, let us leave 
nicknames and nonsense to boys. 

Aside from the question of natural right, however, there is a general 
consent that this business wants regulating. Whether wilfully dishonest 
or not, it is at any rate a very unhandsome thing to make profit out of 
another man’s work without a consideration. Our respectable publishers 
have always granted this. The first book-publisher’s money that Carlyle 
ever touched came from Boston; the Messrs. Roberts have paid Jean 
Ingelow something more than ten thousand dollars ; and so on. If this 
excellent and honorable practice could be recognized and enforced by 
law on both sides the water, I do not know that authors need ask for 
more. There are great advantages in leaving the form of republication 
free as now. For example, Macaulay’s history, which cost about four 
dollars a volume, was reprinted by the Harpers in three forms,—a hand- 
some library edition, at two dollars and a half; a popular edition, at a 
dollar; and a cheap edition, at twenty-five cents. The author, I believe, 
received copyright, or its equivalent, duly on them all, and was very much 
pleased with the arrangement. In order to make this practice possible 
under the demoralized condition of things since, it is clear thatthe publisher 
under such an arrangement needs to have his rights guarded as much as 
the author. 
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Some persons distinctly refuse to see the various inconveniences of 
putting the American public at the mercy of the foreign publisher. It is 
not much concern of mine. I, like most men in my position, buy few 
books, requiring the use of a great many costly ones from libraries; and 
those I do buy are about as apt to be foreign as home-made. But never- 
theless I takea very deep interest in preserving our enormous popular privi- 
lege of the cheapest possible reprints. A few years ago, I had charge of 
one of the departments of correspondence of the Society in aid of Home 
Studies for Men; and it came to me to know something of the eager and 
pathetic desire for books of an instructive class among men—farmers, 
mechanics and operatives,—so poor that the cost, even of “‘ Seaside’’ and 
“ Franklin ae ” editions, was a bar to their studies or a grave con- 
sideration in theireconomies. My sympathies go out strongly to that class 
of readers. Ask my friend, Mr. Arthur Gilman, our general secretary, 
and he can tell you more details of this than I can. I do not say, of 
course, that these poor men, painfully feeling their way along to a some- 
what better education than the district school or the newspaper could give 
them, had any right to the uncompensated work of a foreign author. 
But I do say that their case should be fairly considered in any law 
passed by an American Congress to recognize and protect that author's 
just claim. 

Another thing ought to be considered. There is a large, indispens- 
able and very important department of literary industry, which is not 
mere compilation on one side and does not rise to the dignity of author- 
= on the other, which may be best defined as ‘“‘ book-making.” This 
includes dictionary-work, text-books, scientific reports, popular manuals 
of knowledge, encyclopzedias, and so on, all requiring very free use of 
existing material. Sometimes this work is very profitable. The late 
George Ripley, who had spent most of his life in poverty which he 
ennobled, received, says his biographer, nearly ninety thousand dollars 
from the ‘‘ New American Cyclopzdia.’’ Of the vast common stock of 
knowledge, and of that which is always growing, it is very hard to say 
what should be protected and what not. Among other things, it has to 
be carefully prepared for the home market. A Latin grammar I am ac- 
quainted with took ten years to grow into its present shape, under the 
incessant criticism and advice of those who used its earlier experimental 
forms. A man might innocently take something from a newspaper or a 
foreign journal, and be pounced upon for “ piracy ’’ by the compiler of 
some English or German manual. Among other notable examples, 
“Liddell & Scott’ was republished in this country with such revision 
and additions by Professor Drisler that it gave our public a far more 
valuable lexicon (barring the typography), in more portable form, at half 
the price. A few years ago, the best Latin-English lexicon then existing 
could not be had in this country,—at least, could not be had on sale,— 
because its editors had taken something from an old and very inferior 
dictionary published in New York; and the last American editor has 
probably taken something out of them. Even works of pure literature 
are not quite safe. Some of us will remember a very acrid charge of 
plagiarism— which under an international copyright would have resulted 
in a scandalous law-suit,—made against a highly-respectable traveller 
in Palestine, who, if I am right, had not even seen the other’s book, but 
had been so unfortunate as to go over the same ground with an English 
tourist. 

These cases show what sort of pitfalls and annoyances have to be 
shunned. I am not used to drafting statutes, and offer no advice. But 
I have tried to make plain the two or three points which my friend 
thought I ought to state, and I will leave the matter here. 

Ithaca, N. Y., March ro, 1884. J. H. ALLEN. 


REVIEWS. 
MCCOSH’S LOCKE'S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE* 
HIS PAMPHLET on Locke and Berkeley is the first in the second 
part of the ‘‘Philosophic "’ series, the historical, in which the opin- 
ions of philosophers who have discussed the questions treated of in the 
first part are stated and examined; and “the truth and error in each of 
them carefully pointed out.” 

The pamphlet is a small one, but as an exponent of a philosophy 
which finds many disciples among persons of merely general informa- 
tion, and from its easy and superficial treatment of deep themes, may 
well help to create the impression that though mathematics or logic de- 
mand long and careful study, and though one must serve a long and la- 
borious apprenticeship before he can successfully make shoes, yet by 
reading one or two books written in a popular style, and by in all cases 
referring to his “‘common sense,’ every man may become his own phil- 
osopher, and philosophize with ease and dexterity. It seems odd, but 
observation of human nature compels us to accept the fact that the man 
who would never attempt to put together an umbrella without special 
training, would unhesitatingly give an opinion in the vastly more complex 
and uncertain field of political legislation. And the man who would not 
attempt to criticise the logician in deriving non-y is non-x from + is y, 
until he had carefully examined the use and meaning of the symbols, 
would yet confidently declare that Berkeley denied the existence of the 
non-ego, and gave an unsatisfactory explanation of the mode in which 
the evo exists, without at all understanding either the sense in which 
Berkeley used the words, nor what he himself means when he uses them 
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in everyday life. If metaphysics is so easy and evident a subject upon 
which to pass opinion, is it not surprising that with all the discussion of 
such questions by the brightest minds during the last twenty centuries 
there is still such a difference of opinion? The book before us reminds 
one of those advertisements sometimes met with in newspapers, which 
offer for a consideration to give a thorough knowledge of the Latin or 
German languages in five lessons. 

The first philosopher considered is Locke, whose essay on human un- 
derstanding as been deservedly famous since the end of the seventeenth 
century. His statement that knowledge is conversant immediately about 
ideas alone—the doctrine of Locke being probably that which Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton has named “ hypothetical realism,’’—is criticised from the 
standpoint of natural realism, the doctrine of the “‘ natural’’ man, unre- 
flective common sense. Locke’s position may or may not be tenable ; 
but surely it cannot be shaker by an appeal to the spontaneous and 
usually very inaccurate opinions of the unspeculative mind. It takes 
but little philosophy to convince any fair mind, endowed with an average 
amount of discernment, that the opinions of the average man as to the 
mode of the existence of objects and their interaction are altogether un- 
tenable. 

And an attempt to support such opinions by claiming that they arise 
from the constitution of the mind, are “natural,” and therefore must be 
accepted, unless we wish to be forced to regard man as the dupe of his 
Creator, is an attempt which, though it has the support of the example 
of Sir William Hamilton, is unworthy of the name of argument. “To 
err is human,’’—. ¢., is natural; for the natural man (the man who has 
not by reflection and concentration of attention improved his natural 
faculties,) is constantly in error, even in practical matters, much more in 
matters of pure speculation. Until not long since, it was universally be- 
lieved that the sun moved around the earth; it is a most natural belief. 
In believing this was man for centuries the dupe of his Creator? Only 
in case human reason, carefully guarded against erroneous methods, 
and conducted as it should be by the most cultured mind, necessarily and 
inevitably led to contradictory conclusions, could we affirm it unworthy 
of confidence. But in this case could we infer even the existence of a 
Creator as the author of our deception? From whatever side we look at 
it, the argument is worthless and we believe has an unfortunate moral 
tendency. 

In the second part of the pamphlet,—that which treats of the phil- 
osophy of Berkeley,—the author shows that total and utter misconception 
of idealism which we may expect to find in the Scotch school, after such 
shining examples as Reid, Stewart and Hamilton. He can see no dif- 
ference between “ bodies’’ or material objects, and ‘‘matter”’ in Berke- 
ley’s use of that term, nor understand how one may accept the one and 
deny the other. Idealism is to him unrealism. With respect to the 
“new theory of vision”’ he is guilty of the same error as Hamilton, and 
lately Professor Zéllner, in accepting the fact that our knowledge of dis- 
tance or extension in the third dimension is an inference from visual 
phenomena, but not itself immediately perceived, and yet in denying 
that we arrive at our knowledge of a surface in a similar manner. The 
readers of the Princeton Review will remember an article by the author 
of this pamphlet, on the subject of the Kant centennial celebration, in 
which he confesses to never having understood Hegel. This statement 
is not surprising to one who sees how thoroughly he has misunderstood 
Berkeley ; it would not surprise us to find one at fault in the calculus who 
had not mastered the elements of mathematics; and Berkeley is the 
starting-point as Hegel is the development of idealism. 

The author's remarks on the religious tendency of Berkeley's system, 
of course, we cannot regard as of much value, since he never understood 
the system. But, although we do not think that to be an idealist is to be 
necessarily a theist, we do think that, given a man of sound moral char- 
acter and deep religious nature, an initiation into Berkeley’s philosophy 
will be of no small value in keeping him from falling into some of the 
shallow systems of materialistic atheism, which, were they not so per- 
nicious, would excite a smile of amusement at their inconsistency and 
philosophical absurdity. 

The only quality in this critigue of Locke and Berkeley which we 
could venture to commend, is the lucidity of style which characterizes all 
the works by the same author. 


NEwporT. By George Parsons Lathrop. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Studies of the life of America’s most fashionable watering-place have 
been much the fashion of late, and of these the last is so much the best 
and most important that it may be considered exhaustive of the subject. 
Mr. Lathrop’s book portrays the fascinating life of the “city by the sea” 
in many phases, defined by varying opinions and illustrated by types of 
character at once delicately and forcibly drawn; a life of golden ease 
and luxurious leisure, in which amusement is the only labor and to be 
amused the only duty ; a splendid opulence of the means of enjoyment, 
suggesting the life of the Roman Empire before its fall; ‘a modern 
comic opera, mounted at great expense, and ridiculing the old notion 
that luxury implies decadence.”’ Wealth is the foundation upon which 
this dazzling superstructure is raised, but other elements are needed in 
addition for the building of it. Mrs. Farley Bvazer finds it hard to se- 
cure the place in it which she covets, in spite of her money, and it is 
only the new generation of the immensely rich 7oréurns who assume 
the place of leaders in society. The Newport empire which is thus 
depicted is not of the city which we all know, where people live, work, 
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marry and die. Nor of the transient visitors to the seaside; those are 
the spectators of the show, not the actors in it; ignored by the govern- 
ing social league, they ‘‘ gaze from a chilly border-land of solitude, tak- 
ing the spectacle with a good deal of seriousness.’ The chief players of 
this social game also feel the seriousness of their responsible position. 
The ultra-fashionable spectators of the polo match are described as ‘‘ fes- 
tal, yet held under a spell of subdued propriety which threw a solemn 
tinge over the scene.” erry Thorburn, in his exalted position as cap- 
tain of the ‘‘ blues,’’ might be taken for ‘‘a volunteer victim going to 
some heathen sacrifice for the good of the community.” 

Before this artificial background the characters of Mr. Lathrop’s 
drama play their parts, and what is most genuine and vital in them 
seems so at variance with their surroundings that its tragic conclusion 
appears inevitable. There is not enough real worth in Octavia to de- 
serve the deepest love of such a man as Od#phant, and his death is the 
only fitting conclusion of the unworthy game she plays. There is much 
dramatic propriety, too, in the grim tragedy of the wreck of the steamer, 
where old Zhorburn pushes off the drowning woman and child from the 
support that is insufficient for three, It is the brutal materialization of the 
principles by which he had accumulated his colossal fortune,—a 
coarse symbol of the underlying facts of *‘ bulling"’ and “ bearing,” mak- 
ing ‘‘corners”’ and “shearing lambs.” 

The lighter types of character in “‘ Newport”’ are epigrammatically 
presented. There are the dandies en masse, of the species which 
modern slang describes by the odious title of *‘ dude,”’ “‘ trotting about in 
their small, tight-waisted cutaways, lifting their little legs, and stamping 
their small uncomfortable shoes down on the pavement with studied 
over-earnestness."’ There is the old young man, with ‘a general air 
about him as if he had been finished in patent leather ;"’ and the young 
old man, ‘‘like a glass of soda-water, always sparkling ;” the Anglicised 
American, always ‘“‘contriving to let his perfected English accent mani- 
fest itself;’’ and the English nobleman, who pays no attention to his ac- 
cent, because ‘“‘he’s rea/, you see, and our young men are only imita- 
tions;’’ and many others quite as good. One of the best of the slight 
sketches is the cynical tutor, Quisbrough. In these satirical sketches 
lies the chief charm of what must be acknowledged as the most finished 
and remarkable work that Mr. Lathrop has yet given to the public. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SACERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH. By Henry C. Lea. Second Edition, Enlarged. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884. 

Mr. Lea's reputation in the field of scholarship has grown steadily 
with his successive works. Each of his volumes is in itself an enduring 
proof of his profound research and of a learning that grows with what it 
feeds on. Not content to reprint his former book, he has in this edition 
recast and rewritten many parts in a way to bring the whole work abreast 
of his own latest acquisitions of knowledge ; for with him the book is the 
result, not the cause, of. his studies, and is but the incident in a life de- 
voted to incessant and exhaustive reading. It is from the volumes of the 
early chronicles, from the writings of the Fathers, from the originals them- 
selves, the fountain and source of knowledge, that Mr. Lea has gathered 
the material of this wonderful book ; and in it he traces the history of the 
Church down from its earliest beginnings, through all its successive 
changes, almost to our own day. Indeed, the concluding chapters on 
the Church in France are characterized by a summary of that much- 
vexed question which is of itself tikely to be of interest and value to 
those who may be deterred from the body of the work by its learned look. 
There is, however, no better way of inspiring a love for real scholarship 
than thus to find that one of the questions in church history and polity, 
which has been a frequent subject of bitter controversy, can be ex- 
haustively studied and fully discussed by one who writes without a word 
of reproach or criticism of an unkind sort, and whose colorless pages are 
instinct with the life of the periods he describes, and yet absolutely free 
from partisanship. It is characteristic of all of Mr. Lea’s literary work 
that it is absolutely his own; for he holds himself sedulously aloof from 
his own contemporaries, and from all intermediate writers who have en- 
deavored to make easy paths for those who want to travel back through 
the literature of distant centuries. Mr. Lea has not only gathered to- 
gether a library of patristic literature as nearly as possible exhaustive of 
the subject, but he has used it with such a combination of industry and 
literary skill and ability that where the professional church historians 
have produced only dry records, relieved now and then by bitter feuds, 
his volume is an absolutely new contribution to the history of the pro- 
gress of civilization, illustrating the habits, the morals, and the modes of 
thought, of bygone generations. The chapter on Luther and the 
Reformation in Germany is well worth. studying just at this time, when 
the man is being made, not the instrument, but the cause, of one of the 
great events in the world’s history. Mr. Lea with characteristic hon- 
esty pays tribute alike to Luther and to those who preceded him in the 
creation of the public sentiment which found its expression in the men 
and events of that epoch. Free alike from any antagonism on the one 
hand, and from any wish to be the champion of a popular cause on the 
other, Mr. Lea’s aim is the establishment of the truth as he finds it in the 
course of his diligent studies, and every statement that he makes is veri- 
fied by reference to some original source. The industry, and perse- 
verance, and historical acumen, and literary grace and clearness of ex- 
pression, that mark all his work, are seen to the highest advantage in 
this new edition of his “ History of Celibacy; for he has rewritten much 
of it, and has recast it in such shape as to make it a permanent, important 











and interesting addition to our slender stock of history, based on the 
authentic chronicles of the past. 


MEMORIE AND RIME. By Joaquin Miller, Author of “Songs of the 

Sierras,” ‘‘ The Danites,”” Etc. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The peculiar literary qualities of Joaquin Miller—the mixture of no- 
ble savage and gentle sentimentalist which also distinguishes his per- 
sonal reminiscences,—appear in an exaggerated form in his latest volume, 
a miscellaneous collection of sketches of travel, stories and poems. The 
first half of the title is represented by extracts from the author's old jour- 
nal, written fourteen years ago, recalling those palmy days when the 
‘‘ Songs of the Sierras’ achieved their first brief but dazzling success in 
London, where the long-haired “ child of nature” figured as a social no 
less than a literary phenomenon and celebrity, and was féted, petted and 
admired to a degree that must make his subsequent literary career tame 
in comparison. There is something really touching in the exhuming of 
these records of the almost-forgotten triumphs of those days; in the sim- 
plicity of candor with which the mature poet, still true to his ré/e of 
‘child of nature,”’ pins his heart on his sleeve for daws to peck at; in 
his enthusiasms over Byron's tomb and Melrose Abbey, constantly tem- 
pered by references to his “ bad leg ;"’ his simple wonder over the aston- 
ishing fact that his mysterious patron, ‘‘ Dublin,” turned out to be the 
author of ‘‘ Trench on Words ;” his questioning whether Tom Hood were 
“any relative” to the poet of ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs;’’ his breathless 
reverence of the sayings and doings at the Rossetti dinner, whose 
“shining and enduring glory’’ he endeavors to recall by quoting such 
words of wisdom as these: ‘‘ He said that silence was the noblest attitude 
in all things; that ¢he greatest poets refused to write, and that all great 
artists in all lines were above the folly of expression.” 

The remaining articles composing the volume are chiefly stories and 
sketches of Western life, collected for republication. In the occasional 
poems scattered through the book, Mr. Miller rises above the level of his 
prose writing, and shows many gleams of pure gold among the quartz 
and pebbles of his uncultured literary style. Among the best of his 
poems are his passionate appeals against the Russian persecution of the 
Jews, of which we quote one representative stanza: 


“ To RACHEL IN RussIA. 
«“ O Thou whose patient, peaceful blood 
Paints Sharon’s roses on thy cheek, 
And down thy breasts plays hide-and-seek, 
Six thousand years a stainless flood, 
Rise up and set thy sad face hence! 
Rise up and come where Freedom waits 
Within these white, wide ocean-gates, 
To give thee God’s inheritance ; 
To bind thy wounds in this despair ; 
To braid thy long, strong, loosened hair.” 


The idyllic descriptions of Western field and forest often find fine 
poetic form in his verses, but some unfortunate infelicity too often occurs 
to fatally mar his best work. His edifice is one which could be most fa- 
vorably represented by a few choice bricks. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Sa new edition, the eleventh, of ‘‘ Men of the Time,” is receiving at- 

tention, such as it is,in all quarters. Zhe Saturday Review says of it: 
“Mr. Cooper has collected a vast mass of materials, of varying interest 
and value, and over them he has exercised no sort of arrangement, su- 
pervision or censorship. We are bound to say that the dates (a very im- 
portant item,) are mostly correct; at least, we have only discovered a 
few trivial mistakes that may be the printer's. In other respects, ‘this 
well-known book of reference’ has contrived to exhaust almost all the 
forms of human error and infirmity to which such an enterprise is 
liable.” 


“QO. P. Index’’ (Mr. W. M. Griswold, of Bangor, Me.,) announces 
that he has nearly ready for the printer ‘‘A Manual of Biographical Lit- 
erature,”’ to be in two parts, of which the first will be a dictionary of bi- 
ographical reference and the second an index to biographical works. 
The proposal to translate Wilkie Collins's novels into Bengalese is 
declared by the novelist to be one of the highest distinctions of his career. 
A volume by the famous pianist, Madame Viard Louis, is in pre- 
paration in London, called ‘‘ Music and the Piano,” in which the aim is 
to point out that the music of the piano is the expression of an idea, and 
not merely an ingenious method of displaying force and skill. It is 











| curious that the most likely successor of Mr. Rawdon Brown as editor of 


the State papers at Venice,—a post held by him for nearly forty years,— 
is also a Mr. Brown, a young Oxford man who has been living for some 
years in Venice, and who is about to publish a volume of Venetian 
sketches. 


A penny illustrated weekly on an original plan has been projected in 
London. Anthony Trollope’s last completed work, ‘‘An Old Man's 
Love,” is nearly through the press of Messrs. Blackwood. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse has undertaken to edit the ‘‘ Discourses of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds” for the ‘“‘ Parchment Library.”’ Dean Church's ‘‘ Bacon,” 
the new volume in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters’ series, is about ready. 
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Mr. H. D. Traill has undertaken ‘‘ Coleridge" for the same series. PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Dr. Richardson is pushing rapidly forward with the “ Autobiography of THE STATESMAN’s YEAR-BooK FoR 1884. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. Pp. 876. 


Cruikshank,” and this long-looked-for book will now be published with 
as little delay as possible. Two new volumes of “The Sacred 
Books of the East’ are nearly ready,—a translation of ‘‘The Lotus of 
the Good Law,” by Professor Kern of Leyden, and the second volume 
of the ‘‘ Upanishada,” by Professor Max Miller. 


Charles Stuart Calverly, who died about a fortnight since in England, 
was best known by his little volume, “ Fly-Leaves,"’ consisting of paro- 
dies and other humorous verses. Some of these are very clever. Mr. 
Calverly was a man of mark at Cambridge; he was a Fellow of Christ's 
College, and a lecturer there for some years. His weightiest literary 
works were translations from Homer, Virgil and Theocritus. Only 
three of the original autograph manuscripts of Charles Dickens's works 
are not included in the Forster bequest at the South Kensington Museum. 
Of these, “Our Mutual Friend” is in the library of Mr. George W. 
Childs, in this city; ‘‘A Christmas Carol" belongs to Mr. Stuart M. 
Samuel, of London; while the third, ‘‘ The Battle of Life,” is now on 
sale by Mr. Harvey, a London book-seller. The price asked for it is one 
hundred and sixty pounds. 








The revised edition of the Old Testament is likely to be out in less than 
six months. The tenth volume of Frederick the Great's multifarious 
correspondence is just appearing in Berlin, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor von Sybel. Principal Tulloch has in press a new volume, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion.” The latest pub- 
lication of the Early English Text Society is the second part of a reprint 
of an old romance of Lord Berners’s, called ‘‘ Duke Huon of Burdeux.”’ 
The first number of a new German periodical, entitled Parsifal, has 
just been issued ; its object is ‘‘to attain to the art ideals of Richard Wag- 
ner.” Mr. Edward Edwards, who is one of the best living authori- 
ties on the subject, has issued proposals in London for a new edition of 
his “ee of Libraries,” the first edition of which was published 
in 1865. 

















Arséne Houssaye is writing a biography of the great actress, Rachel. 
The Japanese romance, ‘“ The Loyal Ronins,” translated into Eng- 
lish by Edward Greey and Shinichiro Saito, and published by Messrs. 
Putnam, has reached a second edition. The death is recorded at 
Naples of Francesco de Sanctis, at the age of 65. Sanctis was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, and the author of a valuable “ History of Italian 
Literature.”” When a young man, he founded at Naples a school, the 
memory of which is still famous there. The profits accruing from 
the sale of the English edition of ‘‘ Letters of the Princess Alice,”’ it is of- 
ficially announced, will be set aside for the endowment of the Princess 
Alice Memorial Hospital at Darmstadt. The Duke of Argyll’s new 
book, ‘‘ The Unity of Nature,”’ is a sequel to the noble author’s ‘“ Reign 
of Law,” published about ten years since. A portion of the matter in 
‘‘The Unity of Nature”’ has already appeared in one of the English 
reviews. The book is published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 














The lives of Lucretia Mott and her husband, James Mott, have been 
written by their grand-daughter, Mrs. R. P. Hallowell, and the volume 
will be published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in a few weeks. 
The publishers of 7he Century and St. Nicholas have decided to 
discontinue for the present the ‘On Sale’’ privilege. The periodical 








which achieved some notoriety under the title of Szwzn/on’s Story- Teller | 


has been discontinued. The next volume in the series of ‘‘American 
Statesmen’’ will be on John Adams, written by John T. Morse, Jr., editor 
of the series. 





* 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press a volume of ‘Studies in 
History,” by Henry Cabot Lodge. A new volume is promised from 
Mr. Browning, containing a continuous long poem in separate parts. 
The Scottish Church Review is the title of a new monthly maga- 
zine of Christian thought and work which has appeared in Edinburgh. 
Dr. Conrad of Halle has published an elaborate statistical work 
on the universities of Germany for the past fifty years. Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons are about to open a branch in Chicago. They 
do not propose to have a store or to keep any stock of books there, but 
they will be represented by a gentleman who is familiar with their 
Western trade. 














The Overland Monthly for March fairly illustrates the design of its 
publishers to make this periodical representative of the Pacific Coast, just 
as the magazines of New York, Philadelphia and Boston are indicative of 
the culture of the East. This, to be sure, is a movable rule; for the 
Eastern magazines go everywhere, and the Over/and may hope to do 
the same, while there is nothing in its tone that would not be as fitting in 
New York as in San Francisco. Still, it has the local coloring of the far 
West, and we should be very sorry to see it lose it. Among the articles 
in this number are papers on Alaska and on the Indians of Nevada, and 
there are stories, sketches and poems with suggestions of the old mining 
flavor. The contributors, too, are for the most part writers unconnected 
with Eastern magazine-work. All this makes the Over/and novel and 
attractive. We-note a good essay on Turgéneff by Wilbur Larremore, 
some agreeable sketches of travel by Charles Warren Stoddard, and the 
third instalment of a well-written series of articles on ‘‘The Late War 
in South America,” by Holger Berkedal. (San Francisco: Samuel 
Carson.) 
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| indefinite line where earth and sky come together. 
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ART NOTES. 
R. CARL WEBER, who recently returned from a sojourn in Munich, 

will presently have on exhibition in a Chestnut Street window a 

large landscape representing a scene in the “ flat country’ of Bavaria. A 
group of cattle are standing in and about a pool of clear water in the 
foreground, and a broad expanse of level land extends back as far as the 
eye can reach to the unbroken horizon. The plain is illumined by the 
evenly-distributed light of the afternoon sun, and the strength of the work 
lies in the artistic rendering of receding distances, careful perspective, and 
delicate gradation of color, carrying the view forward and far away to the 
Mr. Weber has in 


| his studio a number of studies and finished pictures of “ fiat country” 
| scenery, in which his admirable skill in delineating a broad expanse of 


ground reaching to the horizon is well illustrated. One of the most 
noticeable of these is called ‘‘ Milking-Time,’’—a Bavarian farm-scene, 





| with the cows coming up to the bars separating the house-place from the 





fields. This is a very attractive picture, beautifully illuminated with the 
early glow of sunset, and rich in subdued, quiet color. ‘‘ Lake Chime,”’ 
in Bavaria, is a smaller work, especially valuable for the picturesque ef- 
fects produced with apparent truthfulness and faithful adherence to na- 
ture. It is a quiet subject, but full of interest and charmingly well 
treated,—a gem of landscape art. A larger and more important land- 
scape is a view near Antwerp, with vessels lying on the shore of the 
Scheldt, a windmill and group of buildings among trees in the middle 
distance, and the towers of the ancient city seen across the river. It is 
named ‘‘A Misty Morning,” and is painted in a low, subdued tone, with 
the cool, gray mass of a sagging sail as the key-note, the diffusion of 
light, which comes from everywhere and goes nowhere, being very suc- 
cessfully managed. Mr. Weber was also engaged in the earnest study 
of cattle while abroad, and developed remarkable strength in this 
specialty. A large and carefully-wrought portrait of a noble old white 
cow with tawny markings shows vigor of modelling and close accuracy 
of observation. The representation of surfaces, the color and texture of 
hide and hair, and the play of light on the body, are strikingly, near per- 
fection, and under the skin is the solid beef, the old animal furthermore 
having decided character, which any lover of kine would immediately 
recognize. Mr. Weber is to be congratulated on his success as an ani- 
mal-painter, and it is to be hoped that examples of his work in this genre 
may be seen in coming exhibitions. 


Mr. George Leslie’s picture, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” is being en- 
graved; it will form a companion to the artist's ‘‘School Revisited.”’ 
The plates of Harper's ‘‘ Pictorial History of the Rebellion’’ have 
been purchased by McDonnell Brothers, of Chicago, and the work will 
hereafter be sold by them. It is stated that the three English artists 
who have been invited to contribute to the forthcoming -.xrfosition Inter- 
nationale in Paris are Mr. Orchardson, R. A., and the two most prom- 
inent of the younger Associates of the Royal Academy, E. J. Gregory 
and R. W. Macbeth. 


Sixty-seven paintings and studies by the late Sandford R. Gifford, N. 
A., owned by his widow, were sold at auction in New York on the 6th 
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inst. with fair results considering their average quality, the total realized 
being $3,229. Meissonier is. painting a large picture which rep- 
resents Francis I. and the Chevalier Bayard in the midst of a gorgeous 
company. At a meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy held in 
Edinburgh lately, William Beattie Brown was elected to the rank of an 
Academician. The year of the next triennial Sa/on, the Association 
of French Artists will have to find another /oca/e than the Padais d' Jn- 
dustrie for the regular annual display. 


The Art Association of Ottawa is doing good work by its generous 
support of a six months’ session of art instruction. The courses include 
lectures on painting and drawing, both with the living model and casts. 
Mr. R. M. Pennie, who returned recently from Europe, will im- 
mediately hold an exhibition at Albany, his native town, of work done 
during his long stay abroad. After the exhibition in Albany, the pictures 
will be taken to New York for further exhibition. The Art-Loan 
Association of Detroit has taken some decided steps towards raising the 
one hundred thousand dollars required for the building of a gallery and 
museum. It is intended to raise the money by small subscriptions. 
The governing body will be composed of the forty subscribers who have 
already given one thousand dollars apiece for the purchase of a site. 


Mr. Seymour Haden has been engaged lately at the London National 
Gallery in mezzotinting his etched plate from Turner's “ Calais Pier.’’ 
Mr. Brock, the English sculptor, is at work on a portrait bust of 
Sir Erasmus Wilson for the library of the College of Surgeons, London. 
An exhibition of drawings and pastels by General Cluseret, of 
Commune fame, is now open in Paris, organized by the young painter, 
G. Guignard. 


A particular interest attaches to the exhibition in Boston of Mr. F. P. 
Vinton's portrait of Wendell Phillips. The orator and reformer is shown 
in a position of dignified repose, with his left hand held behind his back 
(a characteristic pose,) and his right resting on the edge of a table. It 
may here be mentioned also that a mask of Phillips, taken while he lay 
at Faneuil Hall, by Paul A. Garey, of Boston, is pronounced very suc- 
cessful. The bronze statue of Bolivar, by Raphael de Cova, which 
is to be presented to the city of New York by the Republic of Venezuela, 
is now ready to be put in place. It will stand upon a granite pedestal in 
Central Park. 


The fourth annual exhibition of the Chicago Art League is now open. 
The New York Metropolitan Museum of Art has presented to the 
Boston Museum of the Fine Arts a cast of the altar-piece, ‘‘ The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,’’ by Luca della Robbia, which is one of the chief 
treasures of the former institution. The cast has been set up in the Bos- 
ton Museum in the room where the casts after Michael Angelo are. 
The sales at the exhibition of the Boston Aft Club amounted to $4,260, 
and included pictures by Bunner, Rehn, Tryon and Smillie. At the 
recent annual meeting of the shareholders of the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
it was announced that the assets of the Association are $524,950, without 
including the recent donation of Mr. Reuben R. Springer, set apart for 
providing more suitable accommodations for the art school. 



































The prizes recently offered by S¢. Nicholas for the best original illus- 
trations by young artists under seventeen years of age, brought more 
than nine hundred pictures under the notice of the judges. Mr. 
Millais has presented the Canadian National Gallery with a three-quar- 
ter length portrait of the Marquis of Lorne. Itis pronounced an admirable 
likeness, in the best style of the artist. Art flourishes in Chicago. 
The O’Brien Gallery is in constant demand for exhibitions. This week, 
the collection of Mr. C. W. Higgins, of Boston, is shown. While 
the total sales of sixteen thousand dollars of the New York Water-Color 
Exhibition were a falling off from the sales of some previous years, the 
fact is not attributed to a lack of public interest in water-colors, but rather 
to the hard times and bad weather. The St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts of Washington University numbers three hundred pupils, and is in 
a prosperous condition in every respect. The Portland (Me.,) 
Society of Art has just completed its new club-house,—a handsome struc- 
ture in the Queen Anne style. The Portland Art League will meet in the 
building on certain days. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—Earl Granville, British Foreign Secretary of State, has written to 
Sir Evelyn Baring that the Egyptian frontier, as maintained by English forces, 
shall not extend beyond the first cataract; that Zobehr Pasha, or some other ally 
of El Mahdi, shall be appointed viceroy at Khartoum, with the understanding that 
he shall maintain the trade routes between Khartoum, Berber, Korosko and Sou- 
akim; that El Mahdi shall be appointed Sultan of Kordofan, with sovereignty 
over the regions of the White Nile, Darfour and Bahr Gazelle; that the Red Sea 
littoral, from Kassier to Ansley Bay, south of Massowah, shall be a dependency of 
England ; and that England will cede to Abyssinia two harborage ports upon the 
Red Sea, with a band of territory im Southern Soudan. It has transpired 
that the Persians last November appealed for Russian protection against the Tekke- 
Turcomans. Thereupon Captain Abkhanoff, with an escort of twenty-five Cos- 
sacks, went to Merv with a letter to the Khan, and induced him and other chiefs 
to petition Russia for annexation. General Komaroff answered that Russia would 
grant this honor, if slavery should be renounced and the booty taken from the 
Persians restored. The Khans accepted these terms and liberated their prisoners. 
It has also been announced that Russia intends to establish a permanent legation 
at Kabul. This step has been rendered necessary by the occupation of Merv. 
———On the 7th inst., a package handed in at the railway parcel-office at Lyons, 





























and addressed “Comte de Paris, at his hotel, Rue Varenne, Paris,” was found on 
examination to contain an infernal machine. The package was oblong in shape, 
being seventeen inches long and twelve inches wide. The officials were led to 
examine it by finding that the wrapping had become undone. They found in it a 
flat metal box containing a clock movement and a quantity of dynamite. 
Advices from Tonquin report that the French column advancing upon Bac-Ninh 
from Haidzuong has had a successful engagement with theenemy. Admiral Cor- 
bet has taken an ironclad to Quinhon and declared that part of the coast 
blockaded. A despatch from Hong-Kong says a report is current there to the ef- 
fect that General Millot opened cannonade upon Bac-Ninh on the 1oth inst. —--~ 
Advices from Canton report that the Chinese preparations for war are increasing. 
The movement through Canton is incessant. Vast stores of arms and munitions 
are increasing, and all signs indicate a prolonged war. The populace, however, 
show no hostility to foreigners. The treaty of peace between Peru and 
Chili has been ratified by the constituent assembly at Lima.———Oxford Univer- 
sity has decided to grant women the same examination as is given to men. 
Another bill has passed the Parliament at Queensland, Australia, restricting Chi- 
nese immigration. Minister Sargent has decided not to resign the German 
mission. He will submit the matter to the authorities at Washington. The 
dynamite excitement in London is subsiding, but the papers continue to harp upon 
the duty of America to suppress conspiracy. 


DomestTic.—One of the greatest blizzards of the season has raged in the North. 
west since our last issue. Travel and business have been suspended throughout 
Minnesota and Dakota. A snowslide near Alta, in the Little Cottonwood 
district of Utah, last Friday night, swept away the works of the New Emma Mine, 
killing eleven men and one woman. The weather has been disastrous in various 
other parts of the country. Virginia has been flooded by rains of unusual severity. 
The floods in the Lower Mississippi are increasing. Labor officials are cir- 
culating in Pittsburgh a petition to Congress asking an appropriation of ten 
million dollars from the Treasury surplus for colonization purposes. 
Many of the window-glass blowers of Pittsburgh, who went to Belgium during 
the strike on promise of large wages, have returned home. They say that 
since their settlement in Belgium forty-one factories out of one hundred and fifty- 
six have ceased operations, owing to the great falling off in the demand, and that 
the manufacturers have been compelled to reduce wages ten per cent. The 
last spike of the Mexican Central Railroad was driven on the 8th inst., six miles 
from Fresnillo, in the State of Zacatecas. There is now unbroken railroad com- 
munication between the City of Mexico and the Rio Grande. In Common 
Pleas Court No. 1, Philadelphia, on the 8th inst., Judge Biddle, representing the 
majority of the Court, dismissed the motion for the admission of Mrs. Carrie 
Burnham Kilgore to practise as an attorney. A dissenting opinion was filed by 
Judge Peirce, who was in favor of her admission to the bar. 
It is announced from Washington that the arrangements for the Greely relief 
expedition are progressing satisfactorily, and that the Bear and Thetis will 
probably be ready to sail for the Arctic Seas by May Ist, and the supply ship 4/er¢ 
a few weeks later. About seventy-five men have already been accepted to man 
the vessels. A telegram froin Topeka, Kan., says that the district infected by 
the foot and mouth disease, which is about thirty-five miles in area, is now rigidly 
quarantined, and every effort will be made to stamp out the disease. It is pro- 
posed to buy all the diseased cattle, kill them, and burn their bodies. The cattle 
are reported to be healthy in every other part of Kansas. Application was 
made on the roth inst. at Harrisburg for a charter by the New York and Phila- 
delphia Coal and Iron Co., with a capital of five million dollars, to carry on busi- 
ness in Somerset and Cambria Counties, in Pennsylvania. The Mexi- 
can Treaty was ratified in executive session of the United States Senate on the 
11th inst., by a vote of 41 to 20. Our total exports of petroleum for 
the seven months which ended January 31st, 1884, amounted in value to $28,5 39,- 
774,—an increase of $2,629,198 on the exports for the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. Robert Small, colored, was nominated for Congressman 
by the Republicans of the Seventh South Carolina District on the 1oth inst., to fill 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Mackey’s death. The nomination is equivalent to an 
election. The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the stockholders of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad was held in Philadelphia on the 11th inst. The report of the 
president and board of directors was adopted, and the incoming board of directors 
were authorized to carry into effect the recommendations made therein. The 
policy in the payment of dividends as indicated in the report was approved, and 
the board were authorized to continue the same. 


















































DrEATHS.—General James K. Moorhead, an ex-Congressman of Pennsylvania 
and a prominent manufacturer of Pittsburgh, died in that city on the 6th inst., aged 
78. Right Rev. Robert Harper Clarkson, Episcopal Bishop of Nebraska, died 
at Omaha on the roth inst., aged 58. Right Hon, Milner Gibson, an Eng- 
lish statesman, a member of the Cabinets of Lord Russell and Lord Palmerston, died 
at Algiers on the 25th ult., aged 77. Wendel Bollman, a distinguished civil 
engineer, long identified with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., died in Balti- 
more on the 11th inst., aged 71. Karl LaRoche, reputed to be a natural son 
of Goethe, and long referred to as the “ Nestor of the German stage,” died in 
Vienna on the 11th inst., aged go. Solomon Shapira, the antiquarian, who 
recently attempted to sell an original copy of Deuteronomy to the British Museum, 
committed suicide at Rotterdam on the 12th inst. William Gibson, Sr., de- 
signer and decorator, the pioneer of glass-staining in the United States, died in 
New York on the roth inst., aged 75. 


























DRIFT. 


—The Boston Yournal, commenting upon the representation of a contempo- 
rary that it is an evidence of wastefulness because a million dollars have been ex- 
pended on a single ship of the United States navy, without completing it, says: 
« The British ship, the /nflexible, cost $2,935,925, and ten ships of the Dreadnaught 
class cost $23,000,000. Italy has built two ships which cost $3,835,000 each. We 
cannot expect to build and equip war-ships cheaper than European nations. 
When the war began, the United States did not have an iron vessel in their navy, 
and it was made up of a number of worthless old line-of-battle sailing ships, and 
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a few wooden propellers and steamers of slow speed. During the war, $84,268,- 
250 were expended for ships and armor. Ships to the value of $15,643,824 were 
sold directly after the war, so that the total expenditure for ships during that period 
was $68,144,426,—a small price when it covers the cost of 189 vessels built and 
497 purchased, with money worth but seventy-five cents on the dollar. Since the 
war, prior to the appropriation of the last Congress, only $3,200,000 have been 
expended on new ships. During the same period Great Britain has expended 
$156,000,000, France $88,500,000, Germany $37,100,000, for new ships.” 


—The fund raised in Boston to reward the Gay Head and Squibnocket Indi- 
ans for their exertions in saving lives at the time of the-wreck of the City of Col- 
umbus, amounted to thirty-five hundred dollars, and was taken to the island 
(Martha’s Vineyard,) on the 26th and 27th of February, and distributed among 
eighty-eight persons, 


—The central figure in the Canadian Parliament is also the most prominent 
figure in Canada. He is Sir John A. Macdonald, the real ruler of Canada, with 
but a short interruption, for twenty-five years, and the most distinguished man 
British North America has produced. He is Knight Commander of the Bath 
and a member of the Imperial Privy Council, which is a distinction enjoyed by 
no other man in Canada. The others are Honorable; he alone is Right Honor- 
able, like William E. Gladstone. Sir John is seventy years old and has been a 
legislator for forty years. 


—The recent statement of the Iron and Steel Association shows that in 1868, 
when only 7,225 tons of steel rails were made in this country, the average price 
was $158.56 per ton; that in 1876, when 412,461 tons were turned out and only 
287 were imported, the price was $59.25 per ton. In 1880, when the rush of 
railroad construction was at its height, 968,075 tons were made in this country and 
290,689 were imported, the price rose to $67.50 per ton. In 1882, when the 
rush had subsided, 1,460,920 tons were made here, and the price was $48.50 per 
ton. The price last year was $37.56 per ton. More steel rails are being made in 
the United States than in Great Britain now. 


—Full returns from the Kansas Congressional district in which the Free 
Traders made a fight show that Mr. Funston has 5,889 majority. In 1882, the 
anti-Republican majority was 1,225. 


—The Machinery Market, an English journal, speaking of the condition of 
trade in its particular field, says: “The year is likely to see important political 
changes on the other side of the Atlantic which will have their influence on busi- 
ness here. Events move rapidly in America, and the coming triumph of the Den- 
ocratic party there means the triumph of the Free Trade movement in the States. 
It is not to be supposed that there will be free imports into the States, but ‘a tariff 
for revenue only,’ which is the leading cry of the Democrats, will open an im- 
mense additional field for the sale of English manufactured goods in the States.” 


——The annual statement of the New York Life Insurance Company (published 
at length in THE AMERICAN of February 23d,) shows some large figures of 
business for 1883. The cash assets are now $55,542,902, the policies in force 
69,227, the insurance in force $198,746,043,—this being an increase during 1883 
of $27,330,946. Computing at a four per cent. interest rate, which is the Com- 
pany’s rule, the surplus is $5,002,514, exclusive of the amount specially reserved 
for Tontine policies. Other notable items in the statement are: Excess of interest 
over death-losses, $449,771.60; increase in assets, $4,742,505.90; increase in 
divisible surplus (Company’s four per cent. standard), $53,672.38; increase in 
Tontine surplus (Company’s four per cent. standard), $144,723.88; amount paid 
on matured Tontines, $972,215.12; amount added to Tontine fund, $1,1 16,939.00 ; 
increase in policies issued (over 1882), 3,383. Messrs. More & Vanuxem, agents 
for Pennsylvania, state that the business in this State during 1883 exceeded by 
fifty per cent. that of any previous year. 


—The quantity of distilled spirits in the United States in October last was 
115,949,235 gallons, of which the United States were taking care of 74,582,117 
gallons in bond until the owners could find it convenient to pay the tax on it. The 
amount of human misery, says Zhe, Nation, the murders, the fires, the suicides, 
the defalcations, the loss of property and health, the divorces, the family shame 
and sorrow, stored up in this amount of liquor, is simply incalculable. 


—It seems pretty well determined now that the recent dangerous illness from 
typhoid fever of Mrs. John Jacob Astor, of New York, arose from the defective 
sanitary conditions of her large and elegant house. It is said that the Astor man- 
sion is built over one of those old choked water-courses which give so much 
trouble in New York, and which almost annually breed fever and malarial poison 
in certain localities. 


—Homeeopathic doctors in Texas are numerous enough to form a State asso- 
ciation, the first meeting of which will be held at Austin on the Ist of May. There 
are seventy-five or eighty homceopathic practitioners in the State. They are con- 
fined to the cities and larger towns, none being found in the rural district. 


—The New York Historical Society has determined to hold in April, 1889, a 
grand centennial anniversary celebration of the inauguration of George Washing- 
ton as the first President of the United States. A committee has been appointed 
to report a plan to carry out the purpose of the Society in a manner suitable “ to 
the commemoration of the most important event in the history of the city, the 
State, and the nation.” It is stated that the New York chamber of commerce 
will also take steps to celebrate this anniversary. The semi-centennial anniversary 
of Washington’s inauguration was celebrated by the New York Historical Society 
in April, 1839, upon which occasion an oration was delivered by John Quincy 
Adams. 





FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, March 13. 


‘HE gold shipments are losing their importance and the movement is ap- 
T parently near the end,—for the present, at least. The discount rate in Lon- 
don, in the open market, is at three per cent., and the greater ease of money there 





has increased purchasers of American securities. There is, however, an abundant 
supply of funds in the great centres on this side, and the rates on call continue 
very low. The stock market has been generally well held up, and prices, as will 
be seen by the quotations below, do not vary much from the figures of last week. 
In New York, yesterday, there was a special movement in New York Central, 
making its quotations materially higher. The visible supply of wheat is now a little 
over 31 million bushels (a decrease of about 400,000), against 23% millions at 
this time last year. The visible supply of corn continues to increase; it is now 
15% million bushels, against 1314 millions at this time last year. The crop re- 
ports are satisfactory. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


4 March 12. March 5. March 12. Marchs 

Penna. R. R., é 59% 59% Buff., N. Y. and P., 8% 83% 
Phila. and Reading, 29% 29% North Penn. R. R., 67 66% 
Lehigh Nav., . 47% 474 United Cos. N. J., 195 bid 196 
Lehigh Valley, 71% 71% Phila. and Erie, 18 bid 18 
North Pac., com., . 21 21 New Jersey Cent. 3883 883 
North Pac., pref., . 46% 46% Ins. Co.of N. A... 32% 31% 
Northern Central,. 61% bid 61% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 


U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 113% 113% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 129 
U. S. 4%, 1891, coup., 113% 113% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 131 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 1223 123 U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 133 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 1233 124 U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 13534 
U. S. 3s, reg., : 101 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 137 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


March 12. March s. March 12. March 5 
Central Pacific, 58% 60 % New York Central, 121% 117% 
Canada Southern, . 54 54% Oregon and Trans., 19% 19% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 18 18% Oregon Navigation, 87 87% 
Delaware and Hud., 108 108 Pacific Mail, . 51% 51 
Del., Lack. and W., 128% 129% St. Paul, 91% 924% 
Erie, . ; ‘ 24% 24% Texas Pacific, 19% 19% 
Lake Shore, . 102% 103% Union Pacific, 77% 81% 
Louis and Nashville, 485 49% Wabash, . ‘ 15% 15% 
Michigan Central, . gI 2 Wabash, preferred, 26% 26 % 
Missouri Pacific, 893% 91% Western Union, 14% 73% 
Northwestern, com., 118 119% West Shore, bds., 554 


The New York banks in their statement on the 8th inst. showed a diminution 
of $5,879,300 in their surplus reserve, but they still held $12,820,675 in excess of 
legal requirements. Their specie stock was $71,898,100. (At the corresponding 
date last year, they held $51,519,700 in specie.) The Philadelphia banks in 
their statement for last week showed an increase in the item of loans of $860,098, 
in national bank notes of $15,277, in due to banks of $174,758, and in circulation 
of $15,414. There was a decrease in the item of reserve of $24,256, in due from 
banks of $904,124, and in deposits of $144,717. The banks had $6,152,000 
loaned in New York. . 

The specie exports from New York last week were very large, reaching $6,- 
384,650, of which all but $254,756 wasin gold. The specie imports at New York 
were $70,486. 

The Ledger (Philadelphia,) of this date says : “The money market continues 
easy and rates are not quotably changed. Ample capital is offered for loans. 
There were one hundred and fifty thousand dollars in gold exported to Europe yes- 
terday, and more is expected to go in Saturday’s steamers, but not a very large 
amount. Call loans are quoted at three and five per cent., and first-class commer- 
cial paper at four and six per cent. In New York there is a good demand re- 
ported for first-class endorsed commercial paper. ‘The quotations are: Sixty to 
ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, four and four and one-half per cent.; four 
months’ acceptances, four and one-half and five and one-quarter per cent.; and 
good single names, having four to six months to run, five and one-half and six and 
one half percent. Yesterday, in New York, call money loaned at two per cent. 
all day.” 

In crop reports there is nothing very important. Reports are quite current of 
injury to the winter wheat, but there is nothing positive as yet, and the crop in 
the different winter-wheat States looks on the whole quite promising. As most of 
it is now unprotected with snow, March weather may yet do more or less injury. 
From Great Britain the advices are favorable, and there is a prospect of a good 
crop at that point. There is no complaint of drought now in California, and the 
crop at that point promises to be a large one. The amount of land seeded is 
claimed to be the largest in the history of the State. 

The exports of petroleum from the United States for the month of January last 
were $3,285,783, as against $3,506,545 for January, 1883. For the seven months 
ended January 31st, 1884, the exports were $28,539,774, as against $25,910,516 
for the seven months ended January 31st, 1883, 

The Governor of California recommends that the Legislature abolish the rail- 
road commission of that State, and the enactment of laws for the assessment and 
collection of income taxes from all corporations doing business in the State, and 
that their property be sold if such taxes are not paid, and that the Constitution be 
amended so as to fix a maximum rate of charges for the transportation of freight 
and passergers on all railroad lines in the State. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, BILIOUS DISORDERS, SICK HEADACHE, ETC., ARE 
thoroughly cured by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Acting as a general laxative, 
they remove all irritating and fecal matter from the bowels, gradually change the 
vitiated secretions of the stomach and liver, and restore these organs to a healthy 
condition. 
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THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descriptie 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The ome ee RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


Rane caer COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department, 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B, Gest, 
Alexander Henry, dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C, A. Griscom. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFEs IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 


ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under ap-ointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 


COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 


RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TtE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Piate, Jewelry, etc., etc, 

Roa PT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge, 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Directors. 
Charles S Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Aifred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm, J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


THE GIRARD 


Lite Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $450,000, SuRPLUS, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
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THE AMERICAN FIRE 
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308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, 2. 4. che ec 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

re emer 
Sulplus over all liabilities, . . 551,548 96 


$400,000 00 





TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JouN WELSH art ge MORRIS, 


OHN T. LEWIS, 
HOMAS R. MARIS ILLIAM W. PAUL, 


PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, resident. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 








INSURANCE COM PANY 
North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 1794. 
Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
‘CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital, - - = $3,000,000. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 
Surplus over all labilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


| Samuel Field, 
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Thomas McKean, 
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Charles Platt, . 
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Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 

Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts ; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 
J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 

President. ice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 

Benjamin B. Comaeys. Hon. Wiii1aM A. PorTsr. 
Aucustus Hgaton, Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Danis: Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenp. 


Ames M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CUMMINS. 
Wituiam S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Regen. 


. Livincston Errincer. 
. P. McCutracu,. 
James L. CLacuorn. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILLARD’ S:- HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Open the year round. New York beef, New York oysters» 
vew York vegeiables, used at Willard’s. 
*O*G- STAPLES: Proprietor - 


ow ARLINGTON 


Corner of Vermont Ave. and Lafayette Square, 
(Opposite the White House). WasuinctTon, D. C. 
* ROESSLE - & - SON - Proprietors 
(Also proprietors of Fort Wm. Henry Hotel, Lake George.) 


ee, ee oa . | Be Sa 
Sint and G Streets, WASHINGTON. 


Sa The favorite Boston house at the capital. 
*C*W+SPOFFORD - Proprietor - 














Wm. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MERCURY SEAL TRAPS vs. SEWER GAS AND MALARIA. 


Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street. 
Depot for all of the most approved and modern appliances in sanitary plumbing. 

The offices and show-rooms of the above company are now open to the public for the inspection and explanation of the 
most approved and effective means yet devised to prevent the escape of sewer gas and other deleterious vapors into houses 
and buildings. 

The inventions covered by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company exclude the escape of poison- 
ous gases from sewers, drains and waste-pipes into dwelling-houses and buildings, 

At the same time, the company is not so prejudiced in favor of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard thé merits of 
other inventions. 

Therefore, in addition to the practical means offered by the company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- 

rts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary condition of dwellings and buildings, which report will be 
in writing, and will indicate plainly the defects and conditions which may exist, and suggest the most effective means of 
remedying the same, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
faciltty for examination and explanation will be afforded by the general superintendent or those in charge. Pz amphlets and 
circulars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on application in person or by mail. 


THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SFAL COMPANY, 


O. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Oratorical ! Dramatic ! Pathetic ! Humorous ! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 11. 


Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues! Tableaux ! 


Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO- 
DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDARD LI1 ERATURE. 


Appears in handsome and appropriate new cover and design. Back numbersalways on hand. Send for catalogue. Sold by 
all book-sellers and news-dealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages, paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 
Publication Department. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Remington Standard Type-Writer 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 





The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


9%. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











OTTO 


Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 


Fairbanks Standard Scales 


BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, 


Quality Considered. 


Every 
Description. 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
or attendance. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, - - - - - - - - = 47 Dey Street, New York. 








FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 





PP A OF Ee Se 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Army and navy headquarters. 


T H E 


Four iron fire-escapes. 
TERMS: $3.00 and $4.00 per day. 








MARYLAND. 


CARROLLTON HOTEL 
Baltimore, Light and German Streets, BALTIMORE. 


Rates reduced to $3.00 and $2.50 per day. 
- F- W~+ COLEMAN - MANAGER - 











NEW YORK. 
ARK:-AVENUE:;:HOTEL 


Park Avenue, 32d and 33d Street, 

* NEW + YORK * 
- HENRY - CLAIR - LESSEE - 
S I. AMES MAE EL 
Broapway, CoRNER OF Ae St., New York. 


European plan. Parties desiring rooms will please communi- 
cate by telegraph in advance. 


Wm. M. Connor & Co., Prop’rs. 





The only absolutely fire- proof 
hotel in New York 





D. J. Sprague, Man 
Firrau “AVENUE:-HOTEL 
FIFTH AVENUE, 

Twenty-Third to Twenty-Fourth St., opposite Madison Square. 
* NEW * YORK - 
The finest hotel location in any American city. 
* HITCHCOCK: DARLING - & - CO: Proprietors - 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Dp A B.S ms @ U § Ez 
European Plan. 
WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
* HALL: &+* WHIPPLE: l'roprietors - 


ARKEKER HOUSE 
BOSTON. 
European Pian. 
*H: D- PARKER~- &:°CO- 
Harvey D. Parker. J. H. Beckman. E. O. Punchard. 


a i 2 Se ae ee 
3oylston and Clarendon Streets, BOSTON. 
Finest StRuctTURE in New ENGLAND. 
Kept on the American Plan. 
* BARNES : & * DUNKLEE * Proprietors - 


Amos Barnes, of Boston, John W. Dunklee, of Cincinnati. 














Rute bee Se OU Ss 
BOSTON. 
CENTRAL LocATION UNEXCEPTIONABLE TABLE. 
*HENRY~-B> RICE’ &-CO> 


Hanover, Near Washington Street. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
CONTI NENTAL:HOTEL 
Leading Hotel in PHILADELPHIA, 

Corner Ninth and Chestnut Streets. 

J-E-KINGSLEY-&-CO. 
© TF BL LAFAYE : 
Broad and Chestnut Streets, PHIL AS. ae 


With its location, and as now furnished and ay with 
rooms, offers attractions superior to avy other hotel in this 
city. L.- U: MALTBY - Proprietor - 














VIRGINIA. 


7 S33 A: HH: O°'T 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

The great winter resort of the South. Terms reasonable 

*H~ PHOEBUS - Proprietor ° 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 








Protection. 


Elegance of wrap should be con- 
sidered as but secondary to the 
shielding of one’s health from the 
insidious thrusts of this extremely 
Marchy weather. Nor is it needful 
in so complete a stock of spring 
overcoats, where the broad range 
includes the happ.est combinations 
of richness and a protection well- 
nigh absolute. 


Joun WanaMaKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing. 


818, 820 and 822 Cuestnut Street. 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


C. L. COMFORT, 


Manufacturer ot 


HIGH-GRADE 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
AND LIQUID RENNET. 
ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND SPICES. 


17 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 











CEARLAN = = 


RCIAL. 





TEEL PENSE 


Are of the very best English make. 


°6 different styles sent for trial, post-paid, on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


753 aND 755 Broapway, New York. 








21 &23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best forthe Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 

, free to all applicants. 








ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 
must be in hand Thursday, 10 A. M., to insure in- 
sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure. 





THE NEW DECORATION FOR 
Walls, Ceilings, Art Objects. 

, Indestructible and imperishable. 

IN SOLID RELIEF. 
The most perfect and beautiful of 
all decorations. High-art designs 
by eminent designers. Water- 
proof, Can be washed. Sure pro- 
tection from damp walls. Sold in 
rolls. As easy to hang as wall paper. 


The Decoration of Lincrusta-Walton, a New 
Branch of Decorative Art. 


SOLD BY ALL DECORATORS AND ART DEALERS. 
Price quite moderate. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Now in general use in public buildings, churches, 
offices, and the homes of the people. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF F]NE WALL-PAPERS, 
NEW YORK. 








Sole agents for the United States. 





OPINION OF EMINENT ARCHITECTS. 


James Renwick, Esq., New Yorx: 

“<1 have carefully examined the material called Lincrusta- 
Walton, and consider it the most valuable material for archi- 
tectural and decorative purposes which has ever been invented. 
I cannot say too much in recommendation of it.”’ 


Ricuarp M. Hunt, Esg., New York: 

“A most valuable material for wall decoration. Its many 
adv»ntages, not the least of which 1s its comparative cheapness, 
I doubt not will recommend it to all interested in interior 
decoration.” 





We have received from our fac- 


tory a choice assortment of 


Clothes-Trees, 
Butlers’ Trays, 
Boot Boxes, 
Commodes 


and Bidets. 





Made in mahogany, walnut or ash, 
after the newest designs and with 
the latest improvements. 





F. LOUIS ALLEN, 


1406 Chestnut Street, 


\dge & 
gio g Clorp,, 
oO “Ss 


THE BEST PLACE T0 BUY DRY GOODS 


&;. , 
€4, - 
‘b 3 ey 


an 
. Market, Eight) ° 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Darlington, MERCHANTS AND 





a) 








IMPORTERS. 
Runk General Dry Goods f 
era. Ss lor 
& Co. Ladies’ Wear, 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The Lowest Frice. 


1128 


The Best Value. 





Everything in Dry 

Joun Goole; WEARING AP- 

W ’ PAREL and Hv: UsE- 
ANAMAKER §S xeerinc  Apromnt- 
MENTS sent by mail, 

SToRE. express or freight, ac- 


cording to circum. 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JoHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ba We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 








ART—DECORATIONS. 









CURTAINS, 


&c., &c., &c. 
A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 








SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADt TO 
ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 Race STREET, 








H. TEUBNER, FINE ARTS== 


Oil Paintings, Engravings 


And Other Works of Art. 





RESTORING of Paintings a Specialty, by my 
own processs. 


Specimens of my work can be seen at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


Manufacturer of FINE FRAMES of all descriptions. 


200 South Eleventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








===MIRRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 CuEestTnuT STREET, 


ABOVE BROAD. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs, 


OQ mye PD oe OO 


